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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Epitor of Tut Bookman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH of 
January will be noticed in the FEBRUARY number ; books received 
and up to the 15TH FEBRUARY, im the Marcu 
number. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Next month we shall issue with THe BookMAN a repro- 
duction of Mr. Hole’s etching of “Jess” in ‘ A Window in 
Thrums,’ 


Owing to the Christmas holidays, we have been obliged 
to go to press early and to omit a number of lists of books, 
books wanted, sold, etc. Next month we hope to make up 
for this. Correspondents will greatly help us by sending 
their communications as early in the month as possible, 
and not later than the zoth. 


A paragraph has been going the round of the American 
papers in which it is stated that Mr. Hardy has been 
“sick unto death,” and that great efforts have been made 
to keep the fact secret. There is no truth in the story. 
Mr. Hardy is quite well, and the only illness he has had 
this year was a slight chill, caught in the early autumn by 
driving across the downs in the rain, which confined him 
to his room for a week. 


A propos of a recent novel, and in view of the growing 
familiarity of the word “ Wessex ”—which in a late review 
is alluded to as a country possessing a peculiar “charm” 
for the scene of a story—it may be well to remember that 
Wessex as a modern region, with its contemporary life and 
scenery, has no existence outside Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
novels. The first use of the word in fiction occurred in 
the pages of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ which ran 
through the Cornhill Magazine in 1874, and from the vague 
conception that most people had of the boundaries of the 
kingdom referred to—at that time at least—it was well 
suited to the writer’s purpose, which has been systematically 
followed out in all his succeeding stories, where we find the 
included counties particularised as ‘North Wessex,” 
“South Wessex,” ‘ Mid-Wessex,” and by other sub-divi- 
sions. 


Messrs. Harper apparently found Mr. Dumaurier’s 
‘Peter Ibbetson’ very much to their liking, for they have 
commissioned him to write and illustrate a new novel, for 
which, we understand, they are paying twice as much as 
they did for its predecessor. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. J. Bernard Partridge is to 
illustrate some of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ New Arabian Nights.’ 
It is surprising that such a good opportunity should have 
been so long unused, but the right man has been found for 
it at last. 


We have been endeavouring to find out the exact figures 
as to the average American payment to English authors. 
The average royalty paid to a well-known novelist is ten 
per cent. with something to account. The highest sum we 
have heard of is £650. It is doubtful whether this parti- 
cular venture has proved remunerative, but in some cases 
fifteen per cent. and even more has been given. It should 
be observed that liberal promises do not always mean pay- 
ment. 


A very popular writer has for some time thought of | 


becoming his own publisher, and is taking practical steps 
for that purpose. He will not, however, publish under 
his own name, nor will he confine his publications to his 
own books. 


Another series of Mr. Ruskin’s letters is now being 
privately printed. They range from 1870 to 1874, and were 
addressed to a gentleman who, during that period, was in 
frequent business relations with his correspondent. Although 
primarily business letters they contain much matter of literary 
interest, including estimates of Thomas Carlyle and Mr. W. 
H. Mallock. ‘Too slight to be given to the general public, 
they are, nevertheless, quite worth printing. They are being 
edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, of 52, Ashley Road, N., who 
has obtained permission from the owner and from Mr. 
Ruskin to print them. The volume is being choicely printed 
on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and appropriately bound, 
and the issue is limited to thirty copies. 


Mr. Thomas J. Wise’s important ‘ Bibliography of the 
writings in Prose and Verse of John Ruskin, LL.D.,’ is now 
happily approaching completion. This magnificent work is 
among the best bibliographies in any language. When it 
was commenced in September, 1889, Mr. Wise hoped to 
complete it in eight parts. He stipulated, however, that he 
was at liberty to exceed that number should he find it im- 
possible to compress into such compass the very consider- 
able quantity of material available. When the eight parts 
were completed, he issued a note, intimating that the 
original estimate was already greatly exceeded, but that, 
judging from the expressions of approval which he con- 
tinued to receive, he thought no subscriber would object to 
the extension of the number of parts. He modestly called 
attention to the extra pages he had given at considerable 
cost in parts 5, 6, 7, and 8. The subscribers were well con- 
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tent to have the work extended on such lines, and now the 
fifteenth part has been issued. The whole work is a most 
desirable possession, and is in every external as well as in- 
ternal respect satisfactory. Two hundred and fifty copies 
have been issued to subscribers. The fifteenth part closes 
with a full and thorough list of important criticisms of 
Ruskin. So far 1025 exampies are specified, and this brings 
us up to October, 1884. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who has no intention ofat present 
returning to this country, is still busy revising his new 
volume of short stories. It is expected that it will contain 
one or two which have not previously appeared in serial form. 


The writer of the recent brilliant volume of the “ Pseu- 
donym Library,” ‘A Splendid Cousin,’ who writes under 
the name of Mrs. Andrew Dean, is understood to be Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick. 


There is still preserved an interesting memento of the 
friendship which for many years existed between Carlyle 
and Robert Browning. This relic is a copy of the original 
edition of ‘Bells and Pomegranates’ (now a considerable 
rarity), given by the poet to the historian, and having upon 
the wrapper of part viii. (containing ‘Luria’ and ‘The 
Soul’s Tragedy’) the following autograph inscription : 
“Thomas Carlyle, Esq., with R. B.’s affectionate respect 
and regard.” This treasured volume was purchased by its 
present owner shortly after Carlyle’s death in 188. 


An édition de luxe of James Thomson’s ‘ City of Dreadful 
Night’ is to be printed by Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, of Port- 
land, Maine. 


We are glad to say that Mr. William Watson’s friends 
confidently anticipate his speedy recovery. The mental 
aberration, which came to a crisis at Windsor, had not been 
unheralded, and did not take those who have seen much of 
Mr. Watson recently greatly by surprise. In these cases it 
is unfortunate that currency should be given to all his 
sayings. We may mention, in particular, the extensively 
circulated story that his insanity is due to disputes with his 
publishers. So far from this being the case, as we can 
certify personally, Mr. Watson up to a very recent period 
was on terms of cordial friendship with them, and believed 
that they had done him great service. It is a new thing for 
critics to be accused of driving authors mad by their praises, 
but if any critics are to blame for the eulogy of Mr. Watson, 
they are the staid and sober editors of the Sfectator. 


Mr. James Watson, of New York, a brother of Mr. 
William Watson, informed a Zridune reporter that he thought 
at first that the £200 had been offered to his brother by 
Mr. Gladstone as a sop to put off his claims to the Laureate- 
ship. He immediately cabled, ‘Hope you decline to be 
bought off,” and received the following reply, ‘Have 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s offer, which does not preclude 
further action, but was dictated by entirely generous and 
public-spirited motives.” 


The change in the government of the Society of Authors, 
by which Sir Frederick Pollock succeeds Mr. Walter Besant, 
seems a fit opportunity for urging a new departure. A 


member of the society, in the Daily Chronicle of Monday, 
December 19th, justly complains that the members have no 
voice in choosing their chairman. He might have gone further. 
The members, as we understand, have no voice in choos- 
ing their Council or their executive committee. There 
are, it is said, 877 members of the Society, but their 
names are not printed, and they are, of course, largely 
unknown to one another. The society will never be on a 
satisfactory footing till it governs itself. The list of members 
should be printed, and a certain proportion of the Council 
ought to be elected every year by direct nomination of the 
members. Further, there ought to be a private conference 
of the Society at which the delicate and important matters 
which so often emerge in its business might be freely, 
frankly, and courteously discussed. At present there is no 
meeting except the annual gathering, which many members 
find it impossible to attend, and the programme for which 
is more or less cut and dried. The result is a wide- 
spread feeling of dissatisfaction. Now that the Authors’ 
Club provides a proper meeting-place there seems no reason 
why these conferences should not be immediately pro- 
moted. It is no secret that the members of the Council 
who attended the meeting called to choose a President were 
dissatisfied to find that the business had practically been 
done before by the Committee. Although Mr. Hall Caine 
brought forward Mr. Ruskin’s name, as he was well entitled 
to do, neither he nor anyone else objected to Mr. Mere- 
dith’s appointment. But what would have been a cordial 
and spontaneous tribute was certainly robbed in some 
measure of its grace by being practically taken out of the 
Council’s hands. 


The eccentricities of Mr. Barrie’s American publishers 
are very great. They have issued two special editions of 
‘ The Little Minister,’ one known as the édition de luxe and 
the other as the Kirriemuir edition. The first is printed on 
large paper, but is otherwise apparently identical with the 
second. This contains the story not in the author's final 
form, but in the Good Words version. The etchings are 
from Good Words, and are appropriated without a word 
of acknowledgment. To each is prefixed a literary 
and biographical portrait of Mr. Barrie, which is an 
almost verbatim reprint of the British Weekly “Extra” 
on the subject, although there is not the faintest allusion to 
this. The publishers, who do business under different 
names, but are in reality the well-known firm of Lovell, 
purchased the American copyright for a mere trifle, and 
boast that they have sold 50,000 copies of the book. 


Another enterprising American firm have without per- 
mission taken a few of Mr. Barrie’s newspaper articles, and 
issued them in a book entitled ‘A Holiday in Bed, and 
other Papers.’ 


The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, F.S.A., who contributes this 
month a review of the life of his old friend George Gilfillan, 
was a student under David Scott, R.S.A., to whom, on his 
death-bed in March, 1849, he wrote the lines quoted by 
W. Bell Scott in the memoir of his brother : 

“ Mourn not, art worshipper, thy fading years.” 
Mr. Ebsworth was also a friend of W. B. Scott, and has 
read with indignation recent attacks on him. He quotes 
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from ‘Tristram of Lyonesse’ the following lines of Mr. 
Swinburne on W. B. S. : 
. .- “And now your gift, a giver’s kingly souled, 
Dear old fast friend, whose honours grow not old, 


Now seventy strenuous years have crown’d my friend, 
Shines not less bright his full-sheaved harvest home.” 


We stated last month that the title of Mr. Blackmore’s 
new story was to be ‘The Pearly Cross.’ Our contem- 
porary, the Publishers Circular, corrected us by saying that 
the title was ‘ Perly Cross.’ It has since corrected itself by 
saying that the name should have been printed as one 
word, ‘ Perlycross.’ We hope it is right at last. 


be very frequently found in his. country garden, deep in the 
pursuit of horticulture, in which he has developed a great 
interest. 


Many books have been published on the life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, but the subject is still far from being ex- 
hausted. Mr. John Skelton, who has given much serious 
study to the subject, will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon and Co., a work of great historic interest, 
which will take the form of a defence of the beautiful, but 
unhappy Queen. The work will embrace portraits of Mary 
Stuart at different periods of her life, also portraits of 
many members of \the French Court, and of the leading 


SIR RICHARD OWEN. 


Sir Richard Owen, whose death, after a long and eminent 
career, is now announced, was less distinguished in literature 
than some scientific men of a later epoch. His work as a 
whole belongs rather to science, yet scattered here and 
there may be found some eloquent and even brilliant 
passages. 


The indefatigable Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson writes 
home that he is engaged on a new story to follow ‘ David 
Balfour.’ The scene is to be laid in Scotland. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock has just prepared for the press a 
new volume of poems. 


Mr. Huxley looks years younger since he changed his 
residence from London to Eastbourne. When he is not 
paying flying visits to town, where he frequents the 
Atheneum and other abodes of learning, Mr. Huxley may 


English statesmen of the period. The portraits and illus- 
trations are reproduced from originals lent especially for the 
work by Her Majesty the Queen, the French Government, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and others. The book is the 
most important yet announced for the spring season, and 
will consist of an édition de Juxe on Japanese paper limited 
to 200 copies at £8. The ordinary edition will not be 
ready until the autumn. 


Methuen and Co. announce a new novel by Richard 
Pryce, the author of ‘ Miss Maxwell’s Affections,’ for publi- 
cation early in the New Year. It is called ‘The Time and 
the Woman.’ 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, Mr. Walter 
Besant has decided to put his most popular book on 
London into such a form as will make it suitable for use 
as a reader in schools, 
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The February number of Temple Bar will contain a short 
story by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, the author of ‘ A Village 
Tragedy.’ 

The next volume in Walter Scott’s International Humour 
Series will be ‘The Humour of America,’ edited by James 


Barr, who also edited ‘ American Humorous Verse’ for the 
same firm. 


‘Novel Notes,’ by Jerome K. Jerome, will be published 
early in the New Year by Field and Tuer in this country, 
and the Cassell Publishing Co. in America. The volume 
will be fully illustrated. 


An interesting marriage is announced in London literary 
circles, that of Miss Emily Bradley, daughter of the Dean 
of Westminster, whose ‘ Life of Arabella Stuart’ called forth 
the praise of Froude and Lecky, to Mr. Frederick Murray 
Smith, the junior partner of the well-known publishing firm, 
Smith and Elder. The bride-elect is the sister of Mrs. 
Woods, the authoress of ‘The Village Tragedy.’ She was 
a playmate of the little girl for whom Lewis Carroll wrote 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ and has lived all her life in a 
literary and intellectual circle. The wedding will take 
place next spring in Westminster Abbey. Miss Bradley is 
anxious to finish before that time a book on which she is 
at present engaged. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus will shortly issue a new story, 
from the pen of Mr. Christie Murray, entitled ‘A Wasted 
Crime.’ The same firm has in the press a new volume of 
short stories by Mr. Bret Harte. 


The literary sensation in Scotland during 
the month has been the exposure of the 
Burns forgeries, carried out with signal courage, ability, 
and success by Mr. Alexander Riach, editor of the Edin- 
burgh Lvening Dispatch. One notable feature of the 
correspondence was the evidence it supplied of the large 
literary culture which exists in Scotland. We may perhaps 
add that the facsimile of Burns which we published last 
January, was submitted before publication to the authorities 
of the British Museum, and to Mr. W. Craibe Angus, of 


Glasgow, who has taken a leading part in exposing the 
forgeries. 


Scotch. 


Mr. Isaac Foulkes, of Liverpool, has in the 
press a novel entitled ‘Owen Rees,’ a story of 
Welsh life and thought, by Eliezer Roberts. The scene is 
laid in Liverpool, and the book gives lively delineations 
of Welsh life and thought, chiefly in their religious aspect. 


Welsh. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne sends to the New 
York Critic a notice of Mr. Richard Halkett 
Lord, who died at the Tavistock Hotel, London, on 
November 19th. Lord was once on the staff of Punch, 
and he edited for several years the Book Mart. In his 
early manhood he founded-and successfully conducted a 
colonial newspaper, and he spent eight years in America, 
four of them beneath Mr. Heinemann’s roof. 


Journalists. 


It seems pretty certain that the much talked of Home 
Magazine will see the light about March. Mr. Clark 
Russell will write the serial story. 


The proprietors of Black and White have apparently 
come to the conclusion that a serial has advantages over the 
short one complete in one issue, and they have secured a 
long novel for the new year. 


The new editor of the Art Journal, Mr. D. Croal Thom- 
son, has made arrangements for an important series of arti- 
cles, commencing with the January number, on the recently 
acquired Henry Tate collection of pictures. Many illustra- 
tions will be given of the most important painting by living 
British artists, also articles descriptive of the National 
Gallery of British Art shortly to be erected in London by 
Mr. Tate. 


One of the features of the past season has 
been the growing demand for large paper 
copies and first editions of important works. Collectors of 
these editions have of recent years been largely on the 
increase, and the demand has assumed proportions quite 
out of keeping with the numbers printed. This demand 
has caused several books to be out of print before publica- 
tion, notably in the case of Austin Dobson’s ‘ Ballad of 
Beau Brocade,’ illustrated by Hugh Thomson, a first edition 
of 3,000 copies being subscribed for weeks before it was 
issued. A first edition of 1,000 copies of Hawthorne’s 
‘Wonder Book,’ illustrated by Walter Crane, was all disposed 
of by the day of publication. Of Andrew Lang’s ‘ Green 
Fairy Book’ a large first edition of nearly 10,000 copies has 
been sold. These demands testify to the growing interest 
in first editions by authors and artists of repute. 


Booksellers. 


"Mr. Heinemann has written to the Atheneum setting 
forth the need of a Publishers’ Union. Such a company is 
necessary, he thinks, first, in order to abolish or regulate the 
discount system; second, in order to protect publishers 
against the extravagant demands of authors, these authors 
being instigated, in Mr. Heinemann’s opinion, by the 
Authors’ Society.’ So far as the discount system is con- 
‘cerned, everyone will agree with him. But the difficulty is 
‘to see how a Publishers’. Union could take effective steps. 
If publishers in all cases dealt direct with customers it 
would be possible to close accounts with those convicted 
of underselling. But so long as booksellers are supplied by 
the wholesale houses how can they be interfered with? If 
one wholesale house were to begin to try and govern its 
customers, another would start up which would leave them 
free. Any practical suggestion, however, that would abate 
the evils felt by all bookmen would be welcomed with 
unanimity and enthusiasm. 


As for the demands of authors, it would seem as if pub- 
lishers must protect themselves. There are a very few 
authors, perhaps a dozen, for whom there is competition. 
Seme publishers think it worth while to have these authors 
on their list even though they positively lose by their books. 
Their calculation is that other books on profitable terms are 
attracted thereby, and that the standing of the firm is 
increased. It may be doubted whether it is a sound view, 
but so long as very high royalties are paid by leading firms 
the thing must goon. After all, the complaint does not 
apply to many authors, and we doubt whether even the 
best paid among living writers receives so much as was paid 
to George Eliot, to Dickens, and to Anthony Trollope. 
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Contincatel. M. Cherbuliez’s new novel, ‘ Le Secret du 
Précepteur,’ is beginning its course in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 


An interesting artistic biography is announced by Seuff of 
Leipsic, ‘Anton Rubinstein, ein Kiinstlerleben,’ by E. 
Zabel. 


Some unpublished letters of M. Emile Zola relating to 
his novel of ‘Germinal’ are published in Z’Art e¢ L’Jdee. 
They are addressed to Dr. ten Brink, of Leyden, and to 
M. Kolff, a Dutch man of letters. As showing how 
seriously M. Zola considers the meaning and tendencies of 
his works, they are full of interest. 


His explanation of the title of ‘Germinal’ is, “‘ What is 
germinating in the earth, the growth of the society of the 
future, the inevitable revolution which is bound one day to 
transform our present society.” 


He expresses himself as strongly socialistic. ‘The 
whole future is contained in the word socialism.” “Take 
note that I consider the popular movement generous and 
human. It is the march of the people towards the ideal.” 
But ‘Germinal’ he declares, in a letter in the Figaro in 
1885, “is a book meant to inspire pity, not revolution. I 
- wished to draw tears from every eye before this picture of 
the miserable existence of these pariahs.” 


‘Germinal,’ he thinks, had little influence, however, in 
labour circles. “Socialist agitators,” he believes, ‘feel, as 
a rule, a hearty scorn for literature.” 


M. Loti’s sentiment loves occasionally to hover round 
real personages. Carmen Sylva is the latest object of his 
dreamy adoration, in the sketch he has begun in the 
Nouvelle Revue, called ‘ Une Exilée.’ M. Loti of the high 
seas or of Paimpol, is to be preferred to M. Loti, the courtier 
at Bucharest, the attendant of exiled majesty at Venice, and 
the sketch will not add to his literary reputation. But there 
are in it a few personal details of Carmen Sylva and her 
court two years ago that are of real interest. 


The Queen’s interesting and unhappy maid-of-honour,. 
Mademoiselle Helen Vacaresco, he describes as “a little 
person who seemed to be insignificant at first sight, but 
whose charm of mind soon made}itself felt. Her surface 
wit and gaiety are childlike, but beneath these is a 
mind of a remarkably complicated order. Her head is a 
little turned perhaps by her literary success and her rapid 
fortune. She is probably ambitious, but then that is very 


natural ; and she is capable of good and kindly and charit- 
able impulses.” 


The Queen read him the MS. of her sacred ‘Livre de 
Ame ’—which will probably never be published—in a gon- 
dola in Venice. M. Loti is polite, but guardedly polite, 
about Carmen Sylva’s literary work, of those “poems, 
thoughts, novels, and dramas always conceived at fever heat, 
Written in extreme haste.” Some of these, he believes, 
“reach sublime greatness,” but others, he courteously sug- 
gests, would be better to be revised very thoroughly by a 
cold-blooded editor. 


Under the auspices of the Bibliothéque National there 
will be published, early in the year, a work of much interest 
to bibliophiles, ‘Les Relieurs Frangais’ (1500-1800). The 
author is M. Ernest Thoinau. The work, which has entailed 
enormous labour, will contain (1) the history of the Paris 
Society of the binder’s craft, and an account of the con- 
ditions under which it has been carried on from the 16th 
to the 19th centuries ; (2) a study of the various styles of 
binding ; and (3) biographies of a very large number of 
French binders, many of them obscure and forgotten, but 
all of them important in the history of their craft. 


Another Stendhal volume is announced, ‘Souvenirs 
d’Egotisme, Autobiographie, et Lettres Inédites ” (Charpen- 
tier et Fasquelle). The editor, M. Casimir Stryienski, has 
gathered the most of the matter from manuscripts of 
Stendhal in the Grenoble Library. 


M. Louis Leger, of the College of France, has written a 
study of Russian literature—‘La Littérature Russe’ (Armand 
Colin)—in which he reviews the whole field of his subject 


from the Chronicle of Nestor to Dostoieffsky. 


The Nouvelle Revue publishes in the current number the 
first act of Ibsen’s new play, “Halvard Solness.” The 
translation is by Count Prozor, who has done much to extend 
Ibsen’s popularity in France. 


A novel of a curious and morbid character will shortly 
commence in one of the Parisian monthlies. It is called 
‘ Mistres Royales,’ and describes under a thin veil of ficti- 
tious names the intrigues of the Roumanian Court, and 
more particularly the trials and sorrows of “Carmen 
Sylva.” It is said to be written by a lady connected with 
the Court, and the incidents of recent events form a part of 
the story. 


Léon Daudet, the literary son of the great novelist, has 
scored a great success with his study of heredity, ‘ Heeres.’ 
He has already begun another novel with a purpose, which 
will be called ‘ Le Prophéte.’ ‘The Master,’ for such would 
be its English title, is the history of a literary man who 
founds a new School. The scene will be laid in a country 
unknown to our maps, the city described being a kind of 
glorified Paris. 


M. Emile Zola has actually been betrayed into filling up 
the responses in a confession book. The following answers 
are of interest, for they show the human side of the author 
of ‘ Nana’ and ‘La Débacle.’ The qualities which he pre- 
fers respectively in a man and woman are good-nature and 
tenderness. His favourite occupation is ‘‘work,” yet his 
ideal of happiness is “doing nothing.” He considers 
“health” as the greatest of all blessings, and dreads nothing 
so much as “religious doubt.” He prefers ‘red ” to any 
other colour; “the rose” is his favourite flower. He 
feels himself “ most in want of eloquence” ; he would “ like 
to die suddenly”; and his device is “‘ Nud/a dies sine linea.” 
Zola, by the way, is back hard at work in Paris, and for the 
present he will not receive any strange visitors. The study 
in which the major part of his novels have been written 
looks more like a chapel than a workroom. Hung with the 
rarest tapestries and fifteenth century panels of old Breton 
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saints, the light is filtered in through deep stained-glass 
windows, which throw a dim religious light over the black 
writing-table and high carved chair. It is said that he is 
sure of a place in the French Academy this time. 


Madame Juliette Adam is seriously thinking of proposing 
herself for the French Academy, incited thereto, it is said, 
by Mrs. Potter Palmer and a number of American ladies 
whom she has lately been seeing about the Women’s De- 
partment of the World's Fair. The editress of the Wouvelle 
Revue holds a unique place in her country ; she is popular 
with all parties, and is said to have contributed more than 
anyone else to the cordial relations now existing between 
France and Russia. Should the Immortals ever think of 
admitting women among themselves, there is no doubt that 
they would choose Madame Adam to open the way for her 
literary sisters. But the Parisian world of letters is hardly 
ripe enough for such an innovation. 


Baron Tauchnitz has purchased Sir John Lubbock’s new 
book, ‘ The Beauties of Nature.’ The volume will be one 
of the very few illustrated volumes in the series. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford is lecturing in America 
under the auspices of Major Pond. He is de- 
scribed by the Boston Literary World as ‘‘a tall man of 
thirty-five, with a frank good-humoured face, a black 
moustache, a nose almost Greek in its outline, red cheeks 
that suggest plenty of English roast beef, and with the high 
stooping shoulders of the traditional student.” 


American. 


Mr. Crawford, in reply to a question with regard to his 
methods of work, said :—‘“ I have no moods. After I begin 
a novel I write all day, and day after day, until I finish it. 
Do I find the strain of writing so long exhausting? O, 
habit makes one used to it. My plan of constructing a 
novel is very mechanical, consequently very unromantic ; 
but mechanics are often useful in the arts. For example, I 
first conceive an idea for a story. Sometimes this is a philo- 
sophical thought or an epigrammatic remark which I work 
out in the form of fiction. Then my plot shapes itself in 
my mind. Then I arrange it in a series of chapters-—about 
a dozen of five thousand words each if it is to be a short 
novel ; many more, of course, if it is to be a narrative, a 
three-volume novel. 
chapters. The first three chapters prepare the ground; the 
sixth or seventh contains the first climax—the lovers’ 
quarrel, perhaps, or a murder or some such dramatic epi- 
sode. The remaining chapters work up to the grand climax, 
or the finale at the end of the book. I never revise my 
manuscript, and I make very few changes in proof.” 


In reply to the question whether he thought America 
afforded the novelist as good material as Europe, Mr. 
Crawford replied in the affirmative. He thought that the 
Northern races were more emotional than the Southern. 
‘* The Italian shows all the feeling he has, and that feeling is 
merely superficial. An Italian can cheat another Italian, 
but no one else. . . . 1 must say, however, that I have been 
struck by the difference between the great writers of dis- 
tinction of America and those of Europe that I have had 


Suppose my novel is to be of twelve. 


the good fortune to meet. The American writers seem to 
lack the superabundant vitality of the- Europeans, and to be 
inclined somewhat to the melancholic temperament. 
Tennyson, Browning, and Renan were all men of great 
physical vigour and light-heartedness. I once had the plea- 
sure of spending a day with Tennyson. He was full of 
jollity. He smoked a pipe and sipped whisky and water all 
day long; and he amused us by reading jocular references 
to his latest poem from American newspapers. He fairly 
roared over them.” 


Mr. R. L. Garner writes from the French Congo that, 
though he has not been long enough in the country to make 
a definite report on his further investigations into the Simion 
tongue, he is greatly encouraged, and has collected some 
valuable data. 


Mr. Francis Parkman, the eminent American historian, 
has been very ill. He is now in advanced age. 


NOTES. 
A Goop HATER, 


I submit that the usual interpretation of Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase, “a good hater”—viz., a hearty hater—is wrong. 
Looking at the context in Mrs. Piozzi’s anecdotes, I find: 
“On this day he said to me Bathurst was a man to my very 
heart’s content ; he hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, and 
he hated a Whig; he was a very good hater.” What Dr. 
Johnson evidently meant was, not that Bathurst hated with 
a will, but that he hated with discrimination. 

W. Rosertson NICOLL. 


QUERIES. 


(1) The Spectator, October 10th, 1868, in an article on 
the magazines, says that the ational Review invented the 
word “padding” as a description of a certain class of 
magazine articles. Can a reference be given to the place in 
the National Review ? E. S. 


(2) Butwer Lytron’s Lines ON O’ConNELL. In the first 
Lord Lytton’s poem, ‘The New Timon,’ there is a character 
of O’Connell which closes with a description of him as 


First to the mass that valiant truth to tell, 

“ Rebellion’s art is never to rebel, 

Elude all dangers, but defy all laws ”— 

He stands himself the Safe Sublime he draws. 


Is not this last line borrowed, or adapted, from an older 
one, which, I think, ran somewhat thus : 


“ He is himself the Great Sublime he draws” ? 


Perhaps some of your readers can enlighten me.—Scotus. 


(3) I should be greatly obliged by the address of D. F. 
Blomfield, the author of a rondel beginning “Love tho’ 
I die.” 1t appeared in a book entitled ‘ Ballades and 
Rondeaux,’ published by Walter Scott.—E. McMIcuaeL, 


(4) Who was the author ofa book entitled ‘ Edinburgh Dis- 
sected,’ published about 1857? 


AuTHORS WANTED— 


‘Parisian Sights and French Principles Seen through 
American Spectacles.’ Crown 8vo. Published 1853. 
(Clark Beeton, 70, Fleet-street.) 


‘Crockford House.’ A Rhapsody in two Cantos. ‘A 
Rhymer in Rome.’ 12mo. Published 1827. (Jno. 
Murray, Albemarle-street.) 
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POETRY. 


VERY FAR OFF. 
Sigh, sigh, storm-rifted, 
O branch-fretted wood-roof, sigh, 
For sere grow your alleys o’erwhirled 
With the emerald mists of May, 
Where deep, deep drifted 
Must many a chill wreath lie, 
Ere a sprinkled light buds, pearled 
In the lily-bells’ array. 


Grieve, grieve, unchidden, 

O lover of dear lost days, 
For joy, if indeed it shall be, 
Ever tarries afar, afar, 

And hope bides hidden 

From sorrowful eyes that gaze 
O’er a surging of the sea 


To the stillness of a star. 
JANE BaRLow. 


THE READER. 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
CoNCLUSION. 

Lewes and the ‘ Leader’ —His early recognition of Alexander 
Smith and James Hannay—His unfinished novel, * The 
Apprenticeship of Life’'—Lewes and George Eliot—His 
Life of Goethe and books on natural science—His 
sctentific originality and Darwin's references to hin—His 
editorship of the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ and its early his- 


tory—‘ Fhe Problems of Life and Mind’—Anecdotes of 


George Eliot. 


EWES’S contributions to the Zeader greatly aided its 
successful start. Literature, domestic and foreign, the 
drama and the stage, science at home and abroad, he 
handled with a versatility, vivacity and verve which in their 
combination were unique in the journalism of the day. If 
the intellectual independence which he exhibited exposed 
him to the charge of attacking established reputations, it 
helped him to urge the claims which gifted young authors, 
as yet unknown to fame, possessed to recognition. The 
‘Life Drama’ of Alexander Smith, then a young man of 
one-and-twenty, a pattern designer in Glasgow, had not 
even been published as a whole, but was appearing piece- 
meal in the columns of the Cvifi., when time after time 
Lewes drew attention, which it might not otherwise have 
received, to the beauties and felicities of its diction, in one 
of those causeries in literature which he was the first to pre- 
fix to the ordinary reviews of books. James Hannay’s 
earliest novel, ‘Singleton Fontenoy,’ was by no critic 
welcomed so warmly as by the keen-sighted Lewes, who at 
once pronounced it to be a “ remarkable work,” displaying 
“the exuberance of youth and the promise of a ripe 
maturity.” 

The unremembered but striking contribution of Lewes to 
the Zeader spoken of in last month’s BooKMAN was a frag- 
ment of a novel which, had he finished it, might have been his 
one successful work of fiction. The desire to be original, 
generally perceptible in Lewes’s writings of every kiad, is 


rather conspicuous in ‘The Apprenticeship of Life.’ In 
modern fiction, from Miss Jewsbury’s ‘Zoe’ to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ when the religious 
belief of the hero is transformed, he is made generally to 
pass from Faith to Doubt. Lewes’s hero undergoes the re- 
verse operation. Armand is a young Frenchman, whose 
father, a Baron of the Restoration, having been fed on 
Voltaire and the Encyclopzedists, is a fanatical freethinker. 
Brought up in his father’s creed, or no creed, Armand has 
zealously adopted it, when he is converted to Christianity, 
though of a somewhat vague kind. The chief agent in his 
conversion is a meditative, eloquent, and persuasive Greek. 
Lewes took his Stavros Frangipolo (cravpes being old 
Greek for the Cross) from a deceased friend of his and 
mine, Stavros Dilberoglue, a young Greek merchant 
settled in Manchester at the time of Lewes’s visit. Culti- 
vated and thoughtful, Dilberoglue was a man of singular 
refinement. A great friend of Miss Jewsbury, he became 
through her a great friend of Mrs. Carlyle. There were 
obviously frequent references to him and to his friendship 
with Lewes in the originals of Miss Jewsbury’s recently- 
published letters to Mrs. Carlyle. But the editress of those 
letters has, more suo, suppressed his name, and all that sur- 
vives of him in them is a meaningless ——. The proceeding 
was unnecessary, not to say provoking, since Dilberoglue has 
long been dead, and was a most interesting as well as irre- 
proachable member of the Jewsbury circle. He deserved 
not obliteration but notice from an editress who has also 
been a biographer of Mrs. Carlyle, since he was the donor 
to Mrs. Carlyle of her little canine favourite Nero, who 
figures so frequently in her correspondence. 

To return, however, to the hero of Lewes’s novel. On 
account of his conversion to Christianity, Armand is almost 
drivenfrom his home. He finds accidentally a refuge in 
the house of a lady cousin, a fascinating widow of means. 
They love each other and are married, but they do not 
“live happy ever after.” In course of time Armand 
falls in love with some one else. Seeing with 
sorrow the painful struggle in his breast between 
duty and inclination, his wife considerately effaces 
herself by pretending to commit suicide in order 
to set him free, while in reality she becomes a Sister of 
Charity. In the chapter in which this episode is narrated 
there is broached a theory of wedlock the laxity of which 
perhaps indirectly elucidates the catastrophe in Lewes’s 
domestic life which occurred not long after this fragment of 
a fiction was published. Whether the hero committed un- 
conscious bigamy by marrying again while his first wife, 
though supposed to be dead, was alive, remains uncertain. 
He migrates to Paris, anxious to play an active part in the 
anti-Bourbon movement which preceded the Revolution ot 
1830. There are some very striking descriptions of the 
plots and plotters of that eventful time. But the story 
ends abruptly just when it was beginning to be most inte- 
resting, and when ‘The Apprenticeship of Life,’ Lewes 
had announced, was about to be developed into ‘ The 
Initiation of Work.’ 

The Leader had a very fair circulation, and thus and 
otherwise might have become self-supporting, but this never 
happened, and it is remembered as one of the extinct 
possibilities of journalism. Lewes himself gave up his 
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literary editorship of the Zeader, though without ceasing to 
be a contributor to it, soon after the formation of that 
domestic partnership with George Eliot which continued 
until the close of his life. They went abroad together, and 
Lewes inspected Weimar and its neighbourhood, diligently 
hunting up traits and anecdotes of Goethe for his biography 
of the great German, which appeared in the following year, 
and very much strengthened his literary position. I was 
not in London when it appeared, but I wrote elsewhere a 
review of it which gratified him. On meeting him when I 
returned to town, I asked him what he was doing, and he 
replied, ‘‘ Investigating the cilia of the snail.” Then and 
for several years he was very much occupied with scientific 
pursuits, producing among other books his interesting and 
agreeable ‘Sea-side Studies’ and ‘ Studies in Animal Life.’ 
The latter book was reprinted from the first six numbers of 
the Cornhill, its insertion in which appears to have gone 
rather against the grain with Thackeray, whose tastes lay not 
at all in that direction. Writing on science, whether for the 
many or the few, Lewes, as usual, aimed at being original, 
attacking other people’s theories and broaching novelties of 
his own. Some of these seem to have been in time accepted 
by scientific experts. Certain it is that, in the last edition 
of the ‘Origin of Species,’ Darwin quoted him with ap- 
proval, and conceded to be “ possible” the truth of Lewes’s 
hypothesis that at the first commencement of life on our 
planet many different forms of life were evolved. 

I was again far from London when the Fortnightly Review 
was established, with Lewes for its first editor. The fame of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes had long inspired a wish for an 
English periodical of the same superior kind, and, like it, 
issued at intervals of a fortnight. Years before the appear- 
ance of the Fortnightly, Carlyle told me that John Forster 
had been to him to ask for his co-operation in a scheme for 
the establishment of a periodical on the plan of the French 
reviews, and had been told by Carlyle that he “did not 
think much of the French reviews.” At last the experiment 
was to be tried, and under peculiar conditions. Anthony 
Trollope and a few others clubbed together some thousands 
of pounds, and with this the Fortnightly was started. The 
sequel may point a moral if not adorn a tale in these days 
of authors’ protests against publishers. Lewes was an ad- 
mirable editor. The contributors included some of the 
ablest men in England. As the articles were signed, the 
Review had the benefit of the names of their writers. It 
took at once a foremost place among English periodicals. 
But the management of its finances was in the hands of 
authors alone. So the thousands of pounds subscribed by 
Anthony Trollope and his friends melted away, and the 
Fortnightly, becoming a monthly, was sold to its publishers 
for an old song. 

After eighteen months or so Lewes resigned the editorship 
of the Furtnightly, partly to devote himself to the com- 
position of his philosophical opus maximum, ‘ The Problems 
of Life and Mind,’ among these problems being some which 
in earlier years he had regarded as insoluble by the experi- 
mental method, but to which, at least in part, he was now 
determined to apply it. Returning to London just after he 
resigned his editorship, I saw him occasionally thence- 
forward until the close of his life. With advancing years he 
retained his old vivacity, and though he complained often of 


ill-health, to the last not only were his spirits unflagging, but 
his very gait had the rush of impetuous and vigorous youth. 
No young author, flushed with the success of a first effort, 
could have shown more elation than Lewes when, verging 
on sixty, he saw Vol. I. of his ‘ Problems of Life and Mind’ 
reach a second edition soon after it was issued. At the 
time I suspected that this success was due less to an appre- 
ciation of the philosophical acumen displayed in the volume 
than to the attractiveness of its sub-title, ‘The Foundations 
of a Creed,’ and that many of its readers may have been 
disappointed on finding in it not a new religion, but abstruse 
discussions on the first principles which the author intended 
to apply in the subsequent treatment of biological and 
physiological questions. Lewes, however, thought, and not 
unnaturally, that his success was due to the increased 
interest taken in the subject-matter of his book. Next to 
the importance of biology and physiology in philosophical 
inquiry, the topic, it seemed to me, on which Lewes most 
delighted to enlarge was George Eliot, “‘ my wife ” he always 
called her. ‘Traits and anecdotes of her were frequently on 
his lips. Two of the many things which he told me of her im- 
pressed themselves on my memory. Among her numerous 
accomplishments was aknowledge of Hebrew, and accord 
ing to Lewes, during their ramblesin German woods and 
forests, she taught it him, not that he might be able to read 
the Old Testament in the original, but that they might talk 
to each other without being understood by the polyglot 
landlords and waiters of Continental hotels! In illustration 
of the versatile keenness of her observing faculty, he said 
that having had an opportunity for inspecting a winner of 
the Derby—Kisber, I think, was its name—George Eliot, 
after a slight scrutiny, pointed out some physical defect or 
blemish in the steed, the existence of which was at once 
admitted by the groom-in-waiting, and great was his 
astonishment, the proud and happy Lewes declared, that a 
lady should have detected what had escaped the ken of 
male connoisseurs in horse-flesh. Readers of George Eliot’s 
Life know that her affectionate admiration of Lewes did not 
fall far short of that which he felt for her. She did not 
survive him long enough to carry out her intention of col- 
lecting and republishing his scattered contributions to 
periodicals, nor, at this time of day, is anyone likely to do 
for him what she was not allowed to do. But Lewes was a 
man of considerable mark—such a judge as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen speaks of his “extraordinary versatility and acute- 
ness ”—and he was intimate with a very great number of 
notable people. His life and work deserve a more adequate 
literary memorial than any which they have as yet received 
in here and there a magazine article. ® 


THE SUPPRESSED WORKS OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


 peeneseomagaaee is in a fair way to be killed by 

journalism. It is possible to get a list of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings into the compass of some twenty half- 
crown parts, but who will catalogue all the works of those 
who have begun by working for the press, and who, if all 
their articles, letters, and paragraphs were properly re- 
corded, would prove to have written more variously than 
Mr. Ruskin ere they were out of their teens? It is happily 
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not our business to record Mr. Kipling’s contributions to 
Indian journalism. Many of them have not been reprinted 
—will never be reprinted. Two little collections have been 
issued and suppressed. The first is ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night,’ a description of Calcutta, which occupies eight 
chapters, and is followed by ‘Among the Railway Folk,’ 
The Gisidih Coal Fields,’ and ‘In an Opium Factory.’ 


This had a considerable circulation in this country and in 
India before it was withdrawn. The other is entitled, 
‘Letters of Marque, Vol. I.,’ and was published after the 
‘City of Dreadful Night.’ So far as we know, it was never 
sold in this country, although it was circulated some weeks 
in India. Both books were issued by the publishers in 
perfect good faith while Mr. Kipling was on his travels, but 
they were thought by the author and his friends too imma- 
ture for separate publication. Many passages, however, 
show the writer at his best, though the whole has evidently 


been written currente calamo. From the ‘ Letters of 
Marque’ we venture to make some extracts. 


THE Taj. 


“There is a story of a Frenchman ‘ who feared not God 
nor regarded man,’ sailing to Egypt for the express pur- 
pose of scoffing at the Pyramids and—though this is 
hard to believe—at the great Napoleon who had warred 


Hy) 
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under their shadow! It is on record that that blasphemous 
Gaul came to the Great Pyramid and wept through mingled 
reverence and contrition, for he sprang from an emotional 
race. To understand his feelings, it is necessary to have 
read a great deal too much about the Taj, its designs and 
proportions, to have seen execrable pictures of it at the 
Simla Fine Arts Exhibition, to have had its praises sung 


by superior and travelled friends till the brain loathed the 
repetition of the word, and then, sulky with want of sleep, 


heavy-eyed, unwashen and chilled, to come upon it sud- 
denly. Under these circumstances everything, you will 
concede, is in favour of a cold, critical and not too impartial 
verdict. As the Englishman leaned out of the carriage he 
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saw first an opal-tinted cloud on the horizon, and later cer- 
tain towers. The mists lay on the ground, so that the 
splendour seemed to be floating free of the earth ; and the 
mists rose in the background, so that at no time could 
everything be seen clearly. Then as the train sped forward, 
and the mists shifted and the sun shone upon the mists, the 
Taj took a hundred new shapes, each perfect and each 
beyond description. It was the Ivory Gate through which 
all good dreams come ; it was the realisation of the ‘ glim- 
mering halls of dawn’ that Tennyson sings of; it was 
veritably the ‘ aspiration fixed,’ the ‘ sigh made stone’ of a 
lesser poet ; and over and above concrete comparisons, it 
seemed the embodiment of all things pure, all things holy, 
and all things unhappy. That was the mystery of the 
building. It may be that the mists wrought the witchery, 
and that the Taj seen in the dry sunlight is only as guide- 
books say a noble structure. The Englishman could not 
tell, and has made a vow that he will never go nearer the 
spot for fear of breaking the charm of the unearthly 
pavilions. 

‘¢ Tt may be, too, that each must view the Taj for himself 
with his own eyes; working out his own interpretations of 
the sight, It is certain that no man can in cold blood and 
colder ink set down his impressions if he has been in the 
least moved. 

“To the one who watched and wondered .that Novem- 
ber morning the thing seemed full of sorrow—the sorrow of 
the man who built it for the woman he loved, and the 
sorrow of the workmen who died in the building—used up 
like cattle. And in the face of this sorrow the Taj flushed 
in the sunlight and was beautiful, after the beauty of a 
woman who has done no wrong.” 


AMBER, QUEEN OF THE Pass. 


* And what shall be said of Amber, Queen of the Pass 
—the city that Jey Singh bade his people slough as snakes 
cast their skins. The Globe-Trotter will assure you that it 
must be ‘done’ before anything else, and the Globe- 
Trotter is, for once, perfectly correct. Amber lies between 
six and seven miles from Jeypore among the.‘ tumbled frag- 
ments of the hills,’ and is reachable by so prosaic a convey- 
ance as a #icca-ghari, and so uncomfortable a one as an 
elephant. He is provided by the Maharaja, and the people 
who make India their prey, are apt to accept his services as 
a matter of course. 

“ Rise very early in the morning, before the stars have gone 
out, and drive through the sleeping city till the pavement gives 
place to cactus and sand, and educational and enlightened 
institutions to mile upon mile of semi-decayed Hindu 
temples—brown and weather-beaten—running down to the 
shores of the great Man Sagar Lake, wherein are more 
ruined temples, palaces and fragments of causeways. The 
water-birds have their homes in the half-submerged arcades 
and the mugger nuzzles the shafts of the pillars. It isa 
fitting prelude to the desolation of Amber. Beyond the 
Man Sagar the road of to-day climbs up-hill, and by its side 
runs the huge stone-causeway of yesterday—blocks sunk in 
concrete. Down this path the swords of Amber went out 
to kill. A triple wall rings the city, and, at the third 
gate, the road drops into the valley of Amber. In the half 
light of dawn, a great city sunk between hills and built 
round three sides of a lake is dimly visible, and one waits 
to catch the hum that should rise from it as the day breaks. 
The air in the valley is bitterly chill. With the growing 
light Amber stands revealed, and the traveller sees that it is 
a city that will never wake. A few meenas live in huts at the 
end of the valley, but the temples, the shrines, the palaces 
and the tiers on tiers of houses are desolate. Trees grow 
in and split open the walls, the windows are filled with 
brushwood, and the cactus chokes the street. The English- 
man made his way up the side of the hill to the great palace 
that overlooks everything except the red fort of Jeighur, 
guardian of Amber. As the elephant swung up the steep 
roads paved with stone and built out on the sides of the 
hill, the Englishman looked into empty houses where the 
little grey squirrel sat and scratched its ears. The peacock 
walked upon the house-tops and the blue pigeon roosted 
within. He passed under iron-studded gates whereof the 
hinges were eaten out with rust, and by walls plumed and 
crowned with grass, and under more gateways, till, at last, 


he reached the palace and came suddenly into a great quad- 
rangle where two blinded, arrogant stallions, covered with 
red and gold trappings, screamed and neighed at each other 
from opposite ends of the vast space... .. 

“ From the top of the palace you may read if you please 
the Book of Ezekiel written in stone upon the hillside. 
Coming up, the Englishman had seen the city from below 
or on a level. He now looked into its very heart—the 
heart that had ceased to beat. There was no sound of men 
or cattle, or grindstones in those pitiful streets—nothing 
but the cooing of the pigeons. At first it seemed that the 
palace was not ruined at all—that presently the women 
would come up on the house-tops and the bells would ring 
in the temples. But as he attempted to follow with his eye 
the turns of the streets, the Englishman saw that they died 
out in wood tangle and blocks of fallen stone, and that 
some Of the houses were rent with great cracks, and 
pierced from roof to road with holes that let in the morn- 
ingsun. The drip-stones of the eaves were gap-toothed, 
and the tracery of the screens had fallen out, so that zenana 
rooms lay shamelessly open to the day. On the outskirts 
of the city, the strong walled houses dwindled and sank 
down to mere stone-heaps and faint indications of plinth 
and wall, hard to trace against the background of stony 
soil. The shadow of the palace lay over two-thirds of the 
city, and the trees deepened the shadow. ‘He who has 
bent him o’er the dead’ after the hour of which Byron 
sings, knows that the features of the man become blunted 
as it were—the face begins to fade. The same hideous 
look lies on the face of the Queen of the Pass, and when 


‘once this is realised, the eye wonders that it could have 


ever believed in the life of her. She is the city ‘whose 
graves are set in the side of the pit, and her company is, 
round about her graves,’ sister of Pathros, Zoan and No. 

“ Moved by a thoroughly insular instinct, the Englishman 
took up a piece of plaster and heaved it from the palace 
wall into the dark streets below. It bounded from a house- 
top to a window-ledge, and thence into a little square, and 
the sound of its fall was hollow and echoing, as the sound 
of a stone in a well. Then the silence closed up upon the 
sound, till in the far away courtyard below the roped stallions 
began screaming afresh. There may be desolation in the 
great Indian Desert to the westward, and there is desolation 
upon the open seas ; but the desolation of Amber is beyond 
the loneliness either of land or sea.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
CONCLUSION. 


Miss Evans removed to Foleshill Road, Coventry, from 

Griff, in March, 1841. ° 
LETTER X. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
May 21st, 1841. 

My very DEAR MarTaHa,—Being at length quite natural- 
ised in this our adopted country, and at liberty to stretch 
the wings of thought and memory beyond my own nest and 
bush, I am determined to remind you of my existence and 
to enlighten you, asthe metaphysicians say, concerning its 
modes. ..... Your undeserved affection will, I think, 
cause you to rejoice with me in the rich blessings that are 
continued and superadded to me in our new abode ; you re- 
member that I had forebodings as to the influence of a change 
on my dear father. These are all dissipated, and I can 
decidedly say that I never before saw him so happy as he 
apparently is at present. Our next neighbours are Mr. 
and Mrs. Pears, * gradually growing into friends, and I think 
valuable ones. If it were permissible to express a regret 
amid so many unmerited mercies, I should mention my lack 
of a free range for walking, which I so enjoyed at 


* Mrs. Pears was a sister of Mrs. Bray. 
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Griff, with the deprivation of that “ prolixity of shade” of 
which I am a not less ardent lover than Cowper himself. I 
find, too, what I did not fully anticipate, a considerable dis- 
turbance of the usual flow of thought and feeling on being 
severed from the objects so long accustomed to call it forth. 
There is the same cope, imperial in its beauty, above me. 
The clouds are not less majestic or fleecy. The verdure of 
this month is even deeper and more luxuriant than any I 
have ever before seen, but I have never yet enjoyed that 
communion with them, viewed from my present position, 
that long familiarity rendered spontaneous in my early 
home. Leaving this fruitless subject, I will not omit to tell 
you that you have instrumentally furnished me with the 
best soother under a rather severe attack of influenza in 
‘The Physical Theory of Another Life,’ which I had lent 
to a friend without reading it myself until about a month 
ago, when I nestled in my father’s arm-chair and forgot 
headache, cough, and all their etceteras in the rapture this 
precious book caused me, as intense as that of any school- 
girl over her first novel.” 

‘The Physical Theory of Another Life’ referred to above, 
is a work by Isaac Taylor. Miss Evans had previously read 
another of Taylor’s books. In a letter to Miss Lewis, dated, 
August 12th, 1840, she speaks of him, in reference to his 
‘ Ancient Christianity,’ as “one of the most eloquent, acute, 
and pious of writers.” Later she spoke to Mrs. John Cash, 
of the tendency of his ‘ Physical Theory’ to “ excite thought 
and lead speculation further than he would have desired.” 


LETTER XIII. 
Dated Foleshill, December 16th, 1841. 


Have you, dear Patty, read any of T. Carlyle’s books? 
He is a grand favourite of mine, and I venture to recom- 
mend to you his ‘Sartor Resartus.’ I dare say a barrister 
of your acquaintance has it. His soul is a shrine of the 
brightest and purest philanthropy, kindled by the live coal 
of gratitude and devotion to the Author of all things. I 
should observe that he is not “orthodox.” Mr. Adams, 
who, I dare say, gave lectures at Coventry when you were 
at school, is delivering a course on chemistry to enlighten 
us poor smatterers. The labour of acquiring knowledge is, 
I grant, its own reward, but should you not likea little 
more intuition, or rather intuitive power, just to enable one 
to take a sort of seven-leagued-beot stride that would make 
up for girlish miseducation and girlish idleness? This is 
the fool’s hectic of wishing, which must give place to a de- 
termination in the view of all past truant-playing, to enjoy 
and improve to the utmost the treasures of earth, air, and 
sky through the rest of our journey. 


LETTER XIV. 
Foleshill, November 4th, 1842. 


Your friendship will not be satisfied unless I say some- 
thing of myself, so I must chant the praises of my own lot, 
which is indeednow peaceful and happy toadegree that I little 
anticipated some months ago. I have indeed passed through 


some strange and painful scenes with much error on my 
part, but not without profit. 

I have the greatest of satisfactions to my mind in wit- 
nessing and perhaps slightly administering to my father’s 
comfort. 


Letter XVIII. 
Foleshill, April 21st, 1845. 


My DEAR MartTHa,—-To prove to you that your note 
gave me as much pleasure as your affectionate heart could 
wish, I will tell you that my gratitude for it induces me to 
answer it at midnight, lest to-morrow should bring some 
hindrances, disagreeable or agreeable. I think you would 
be quite satisfied if you could read my heart’s record of 
you. 


I would renounce more than one delight for the sake of 
having again your caresses and your visib/e friendship. As 
it is, you are a bright picture in my memory, like Raphael’s 
St. Catharine, and I assure you I give you a high place 
among influences when I range you with pictures. Thank 
you, my dear Martha, for your inquiries about myself. I 
am writing, rather wearily, for of translating a great book of 
1500 pages there is no speedy end; but as the sun travels 
from one sign to another, I get from one section to another, 
and so I suppose I shall come to Beersheba at last. 

What should you say to my becoming a wife? Should 
you think it a duty to ascertain the name of the rash man 
that you might warn him from putting on such a matri- 
monial hair-shirt as he would have with me ? 

I did meditate an engagement, but I have determined, 
whether wisely or not I cannot tell, to defer it, at least for 
the present. 

My health is not of the strongest —dreadful headaches 
come now and then to me as well as to the rest of mankind, 
but idleness is my chief disease, and my most salutary medi- 
cine the exhortation, “‘ Work while it is day.” I and father 
go on living and loving together as usual, and it is my 
chief source of happiness to know that I form one item of 
his. 

So now you know my state, or at least its outward, 
material part. The spirit varies far more than the forms 
under which it lives and works, and our souls live two years 
while our bodies live but two months. Nay, the experience 
of a week, of a day, may make one grey in wisdom or in 
sadness as well asin hair. Perhaps you would find somesymp- 
toms of age creeping over me if you were with me now, and 
you would accuse me of being too old for five-and-twenty, 
which is a sufficiently venerable sum of years in the calendar 
of young ladies generally. But I can laugh and love and 
fall into a fit of enthusiasm still, so there is some of the 
youthful sap left. 


I dined last week with Harriet Martineau at Mrs, Brace- 
bridge’s, of Atherstone. She is a charming person—quite 
one of those great people whom one does not venerate the 
less for having seen. Full of mesmerism and its marvels, as 
you may suppose. 
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Miss Evans started for the Continent with the Bray’s, 


June 11, 1849. 
LETTER XX. 


Griff, April 4th, 1850. 

My DEAR PattTy,—It is now nearly ten months since 
your letter was written, and yet I only received it the other 
day, for I see by the date of it that it was written the very 
day on which I set out for the Continent. My sister took 
charge of all the letters which came for me during my 
absence, and when she gave them to me, I immediately re- 
cognised the hand of that dear little friend who lives as 
vividly in my recollection as if I had only parted from her 
yesterday. You would perhaps think my person and ideas 
somewhat changed, but you would find my affections much 
the same, dear Martha, as when you were in danger of ruin- 
ing my clean collar with your embraces. 

For two months after my departure from England, I was 
travelling from place to place—through France to Marseilles, 
from Marseilles to Genoa, then to Milan, then across the 
Simplon into Switzerland. At last I settled at Geneva, and 
remained there eight months, the last six of them in a 
charming family, to which I am become warmly attached. 
I set out on my return home on the 18th of March, and 
reached Coventry on the 25th. I am paying visits to my 
relations at present. I am not yet decided as to my future 
plans—whether I shall remain in England or return to 
Geneva. If the former, I shall probably spend many months 
of the year in London. In that case, I shall see you some- 
times, shall I not? Ah! dear Patty, I have seen much 
trial since we met, andso have you. My return to England 
is anything but joyous to me, for old associations are rather 
painful than otherwise to me. We are apt to complain of 
the weight of duty, but when it is taken from us, and we are 
left at liberty to choose for ourselves, we find that the old 
life was the easier one. 


MR. HOLE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘A WINDOW 
IN THRUMS.* 

M® BARRIE has indeed been fortunate in securing so 

sympathetic an interpreter of the scenes and charac- 
ters in ‘A Window in Thrums’ as Mr. Hole. The book 
certainly lends itself to illustration. The old-world back- 
ground, the characters with their outlines strong and delicate, 
the incidents full of genuine human nature, are just what 
an artist would desire as suggestions. But they give at the 
same time many opportunities for failure. Mr. Hole has so 
saturated himself, however, with the spirit of the book, that 
in nearly every case the text and the etchings go hand in 
hand. The frontispiece—the Window with a glimpse of the 
brae in time of snow, and the hungry crows that speak of 
the desolation without—is admirable. Perhaps the picture 
of “Thrums” as seen from the inside of the window will 
please less. A strong light falling on the houses and 
steeples below shows the outlines in a prominent Direr- 
esque fashion. The “flaws ” in the window-panes are distract- 
ing in their effect, and in character the etching is not alto. 
gether in keeping with the others. But Jess’s folded hands 
—nothing else of her is seen—with her sewing things near 
by, her Bible and spectacles, make a perfect picture of 
peace. Of the character sketches, perhaps that of Jess 


* ‘A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie, Illustrated by Wm. 
Hole, R.S.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


is as fine as any, as wellit might be. Mr. Hole has known 
how to bring out her innate refinement in such a fashion as 
to make it not in any way incongruous in a Scotch peasant 
woman. ‘The observant eyes of Leeby that took in every 
detail of the manse household, look up with frank intelli- 
gence from the wash-tub. Tammas Haggart is excellent. 
Jimsie Duthie, the author of ‘The Millennium,’ is less 
successful, and perhaps verges on caricature. But for 
real genius of interpretation none are better—perhaps none 
so good—as the Dominie, Gavin Ogilvie, and Tibbie Birse. 
It is not an idealised Dominie, but a homely, set figure with 
shrewdness and kindly humour in every line of his face. 
Tibbie might, at the moment we see her, be uttering her 
grievances at Davit’s not being bidden to Pete Lowrie’s 
laying out, or her scorn of Marget’s airs: “ Na, I hinna 
seen the mournin’, I’ve heard o’t. Na, if Marget doesna tell 
me naething, am no the kind to speir naething, an though 
I'll be at the kirk the morn, I winna turn my heid to look 
at the mournin’.” The “ Pig-Sty Club” and “A Reglar 
Deevil” are good, but less so than the others. Both as an 
etching, and in regard to the feeling it expresses, the finest 
of all is “ The Death of Hendry.” It is simple, severe, and 
strong, this picture of the long earthen-floored room in which 
Hendry’s loom stood. A wide, soft light is falling on the 
gentle, tired face of the dead weaver as he bends over the 
silent loom. 

This magnificent edition must give pleasure to all who 
have the good fortune to see it. Mr. Hole has never done 
finer or more sympathetic work. G-Y, 


THOMAS CARLYLE TO THOMAS AIRD. 


Through the kindness of Dr. Watson, we are enabled to print 
the following letter by Carlyle to Thomas Aird, then editor of 
the Dumfries Herald. It relates to a review of his ‘French 
Revolution’ by George Gilfillan. Carlyle evidently imagined that 
the criticism was by Aird himself. The letter is in three pieces, 
worn through at the folds across the whole sheet, and some 
words on the last page are thereby illegible. 


Chelsea, 17th October, 1840. 


My Dear Airp,—Yesterday a Herald reached me with 
one Article in it which I did not fail to notice! It is not, 
in general, seemly or convenient that the reviewed make 
any answer to his reviewer ; but the present is a case worthy 
beyond most of forming an exception to such a rule. 

You will not laugh at me when I tell you that I read the 
Paper with very great pleasure. It is a noble panegyric ; 
a picture painted by a Poet, which means with me a man of 
Insight and Heart—decisive, sharp of outline, in hues bor- 
rowed from the sun! I find an enormous exaggeration of 
all features ; but the resemblance, so far as I may judge, is 
altogether good. It is rare indeed to find oneself. mirrored 
so in a brother-soul; and one of the truest pleasures when 
by a happy chance it does offer itself. Not many things 
have ever been written about me in which I could see my . 
own image with so many features that I knew to be mine. 
Reviews for most part have next to no resemblance, the 
reviewers being blockheads ; in that case, whether they are 
loud with censure or loud with eulogy goes for absolutely 
nothing ; one has to hand them aside, like a letter mis- 
directed ; they do one neither ill nor good. This present 
is an altogether different business ! 

For the rest, it is really a truth, one never knows whether 
praise be really good for one; whether it be not, in 
very fact, the worst foison that could be administered. 
Blame, or even vituperation, I have always found a safer 
article. In the long run a man has and 2s, just what fe is 
and has,—the world’s notion of him has not altered him at 
all. Except, indeed, if it have poisoned him with self- 
conceit, and made a caput-mortuum of him!—I will not 
thank you for so much praise; but I will right heartily for 
being a brave, true-hearted man and loving me so well ; 
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this is an entirely lawful pleasure. That a craftsman recog- 
nise so generously his fellow-craftsman, and his work, seems 
to me, even were I not the object of it, a most brave thing. 

You spoke rightly of my Edinburgh Reviewer ; a dry, 
sceptical, mechanical lawyer (one Merivale, I hear), with his 
satchell of Dictionaries dangling at his back—with the heart 
of him torpid or dead, and the head of him consequently not 
alive. His notion of Robespierre’s “religion” struck me, 
as it does you, the product of a heart dead. Kill the heart 
rightly, no head then knows rightly wha/ to believe; has 
then any right sense of true and false left in it! His 
notion of Dumouriez’s campaign, taken up in this place, at 
this time of day is enormous—little inferior to R.’s religion 
itself. But it does not equal a third thing which I found in 
that article, which I wonder no Iconoclast, radical or other 
took note of; this namely: that “hunger” is universal, 
perennial and irremediable among the lower classes of 
society—unknown only among the horses and domestic 
animals; that enlightened liberal government means a 
judicious combining of those who are not hungry to sup- 
press those who are, and lock them up from revolting ! 
“The pigs are to die, no conceivable help for that ; but we, 
by God’s blessing, will at least keep down their squealing !” 
It struck me as the most infernal proposition, written down 
in that cold way, I had ever had presented to me in human 
language—wzmattended with its fit corollary, the duty of 
‘universal simultaneous suicide,” and a giving up of this 
God’s creation on the part of Adam’s race as a bad job! 

I did not . .. . Scotland this summer; and I got 
nowhither, except for one short week down into Sussex. I 
trust always I shall be able to get away altogether some 
day. ‘The sight of a silent green field with the great silent 
sky over it : ah me, why should it be denied to any mortal 
man ? 

My wife is in general better this year than usual ; though 
complaining a little these two days. She sends many kind 
remembrances . . . . to clip out the Article and preserve it 
among her valuables. “An excessively clever thing!” 

Adieu, dear Aird. My penis bad, my paper and time are 
both done to-day. Live happy, busy; remembering us now 
and then! Yours always truly, 

T. CARLYLE. 


LONDON PUBLISHERS. 


Davip Nutt. 


S te firm of David Nutt was founded by the late Mr. 

David Nutt, at that time a clerk in the Russian house 
of Moberly and Co., in the year 1829. Mr. Nutt at first 
confined himself to the English agency of Mr. Asher, then 
of St. Petersburg, afterwards of Berlin, at that time the lead- 
ing bookseller in Russia, but speedily began to import from 
the Continent for his own account, as well as to accumulate 
a valuable second-hand theological stock, extensive catalo- 
gues of which were issued as early as 1834. The import 
business brought him into contact with the chief teachers 
of French and German, such as the Rev. Dr. Tiarks, Mr. 
Wittich, Mr. Tourrier, etc., and he began to issue educational 
works before the year 1840. A branch business was estab- 
lished at Winchester in the early forties, and Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott’s ‘ History of Winchester College’ was published by 
Mr. Nutt, as well as other works connected with the College. 
In 1849 Mr. Nutt moved from 148, Fleet Street to the pre- 
sent premises, 270-271, Strand, and Mr. Meno Haas, now 
one of the partners, entered the business as foreign clerk. 
Up to Mr. Nutt’s death in 1863 the business of the firm con- 
tinued to be chiefly the importing of Continental literature, 
the building up of an important theological second-hand 
stock (the 1853 catalogue of which is the most extensive ever 
issued by any English firm, and still retains its value as a 
bibliographical guide to early theology), and the supply of 
books to Winchester, Wellington, Bradfield, and other large 
schools. Publishing was confined almost exclusively to 
works for the study of foreign languages, the only work of 
general interest brought out by Mr. Nutt being Lewes’ ‘ Life 
of Goethe,’ and this Mr. Nutt accepted out of friendship 
for the author, after it had been rejected by the leading 
publishers of the day. Shortly before his death, Mr. Nutt 
took the late Mr. Nicholas Tribner into partnership 
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in a branch business established in Paternoster Row ~ 


under the style of Tribner and Co. At Mr. Nutt’s death 
his interest in this business was acquired by Mr. Triibner, 
the branch business in Winchester being also disposed of to 
the manager, Mr. Wells. Circumstances having compelled 
Mrs. Nutt to place the business under the protection of the 
Court of Chancery, Mr. Haas was appointed manager in 
1866. In 1878 Mr. Alfred Nutt, Mr. David Nutt’s only son, 
entered the business, and in 1882 Mr. Meno Haas became 
partner. From 1886 onwards the publishing activity of the 
firm has greatly increased. Mr. Alfred Nutt’s connection 
with the Folk-Lore Society and with the Hon. Society of 
Cymmrodorion was influential in determining the nature of 
the publishing. In conjunction with Mr. Lang, Mr. Nutt 
started the ‘ Bibliothéque de Carabas,’ a collection of folk-lore 
monographs for book-lovers and students of sixteenth century 
English literature ; in conjunction with Mr. Gollancz, the 
Pre-Tudor Texts, intended to popularise the knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon and medizval English literature ; in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Archibald Campbell, a series of Waifs and 
Strays of Celtic tradition ; in conjunction with Mr. Lang, the 
Tudor Library, for the reprinting, in a form to appeal to the 
most fastidious bibliophile, of the rarest works of sixteenth 
century England ; in conjunction with Mr. Henley, the 
Tudor Translations series, which will, it is hoped, comprise 
all the masterpieces of the genre, from Berners’ ‘ Froissart ’ to 
Shelton’s ‘Don Quixote.’ For Dr. Sommer Mr. Nutt brought 
out his monumental edition of Malory’s ‘ Morte D’Arthur,’ 
the most elaborate and extensive ever issued of any single 
work of English literature. With Mr. Jacobs as editor, Mr. 
Nutt reprinted Painter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ and issued the 
first annotated edition of James Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters.’ 
Mr. Jacobs has likewise edited a series of Fairy Tales, ap- 
pealing equally to the book-lover, the nursery, and the folk- 
lorist. Mr. Nutt has had the honour of introducing to the 
public at large Mr. W. E. Henley as poet and essayist, Mr. 
Oscar Wilde as a story-teller for children, and Mr. Norman 
Gale as a poet. 

The educational, theological, and classical publications 
of the firm have also been numerous during the past few 
years. But the distinguishing mark of its activity has cer- 
tainly been the issue of choice and beautiful books for the 
bibliophile and the scholar. Mr. Nutt has published the 
Classical Review since 1887, the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record since 1887, the Jewish Quarterly since 1888, the 
Archeological Review since 1888. He is the official publisher 
of the Folk-Lore Society since 1890. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 

These are two admirable volumes, the work of a scholar as 
well as an enthusiastic and eloquent writer, showing in every 
page of criticism the insight that comes of genuine sympathy. 
Mr. Brooke must really have succeeded in doing what 
the late accomplished scholar Ten Brink aimed at doing— 
enlarging the circle of those interested in our early litera- 
ture. Ten Brink had no lack of appreciation, and he had 
the most minute and thorough familiarity with the subject, 
but he packed too much into his space to be easily read- 
able. One may doubt whether Mr. Kennedy’s faithful 
translation has been widely read by English readers; the 
book is really rather a student’s book, and its comprehensive 
descriptions and finely weighed discriminations, can hardly 
be followed without some knowledge of the originals. 
Something of the same objection, from the general reader’s 
point of view, may be made to the masterly sketch by one 
of our own veteran Anglo-Saxon scholars, Professor Earle, 
who combines scholarship with a vivid style and sympathetic 
insight. He has not sufficient scope for his powers within 
the condensed scale on which he works. Mr. Brooke works 
on a larger scale, and in richer and more glowing tints, and 
has been proportionately successful. 

It might be said that Mr. Brooke’s two volumes form not 
so much a history as a description ; and if the idea of deve- 
lopment enters into our conception of history, this is quite 

* ‘The History of Early English Literature: Being the History of 


English Poetry from its Beginnings to the Accession of King Alfred, 
By Stopford A. Brooke. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
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true. Fora history, in this sense, of our poetry before Alfred 
the materials can hardly be said to exist. It is an arguable 
position that not a single extant fragment is older than 
Alfred, at least in the form in which we now have it. That 
older fragments are embedded in the poems as extant is 
not merely probable but certain ; but the exact sequence can 
only be a matter of nice conjecture, a splendid field for the 
subtle wit of philologists, but extremely uncertain ground 
for the historian. A history that should attempt to trace 
development in such circumstances would necessarily be of 
avery speculative kind. And, fortunately for those who 
like good writing about literature, writing that is itself litera- 
ture, Mr. Brooke keeps all questions of date and authorship 
in the background. He discusses them with knowledge 
and ability, but his strength is expended on the description 
of the poetry as it is, and the life and character of the men 
who wrote it and who heard it recited. If we were to 
subtract from the two volumes all the historical speculation, 
acute and vigorous and very far from perfunctory as it is, 
we should hardly diminish the bulk or the value of the 
work, This lies in the description, which is such as the 
author has taught us to expect, rich and full-blooded, vivid, 
copious, eloquent, and inspiring, The book is one to be 
unreservedly thankful for, disclosing as it does with ample 
enthusiasm the worth of the old poetry as a reflection of the 
inner nature of the old people. What direction their imagina- 
tions took, how their poets transfigured the joys and sorrows 
of their lives, in what spirit they met danger and difficulty 
when attuned to the heroic pitch, how the world impressed 
them, what conceptions they formed of the unseen—these 
are points on which Anglo-Saxon poetry can inform us 
freely, though not a scrap of it were older than the tenth 
century. And these are the points on which Mr. Brooke 
dwells with genuine permenutic power. 

To show by description and translation how rich and 
varied our old poetry is—‘‘to induce English-speaking folk 
to reverence, admire, and love the poetry which their 
fathers wrote in old time, since it is worthy ”"—this is Mr. 
Brooke’s object. The width of its range he particularly sets 
himself to demonstrate in his chapters on ‘ The Settlement 
in Poetry,” and on what he calls the “ Elegiac Poems.” It 
required really penetrative insight to discover the softer 
moods in these bards of a fierce and daring people, their 
melancholy, their dignified submission to Fate, their sym- 
pathy with birds and beasts. Their joy in battle is every- 
where conspicuous. Even in the sacred poems attributed to 
Caedmon, the poet kindles when any fighting is going 
forward ; the invasion of the earth by the seething waters of 
the deluge, and Abraham’s battles with the four kings are 
described with infinite gusto. (The women share in the 
warlike spirit of the men. This is how Hildeguthe, in Mr. 
Brooke’s translation, encourages her lord and lover Wald- 
here to fight against fearful odds, after a vain appeal to him 
to slay her lest she should fall into the hands of the 
enemy :— 

“ Now is the day 
Thou shalt have one thing or else another— 
Or lose thy life, or long lived dominion 
Make thine among men, A‘lfhere’s son! 
At no time, my chief, do I chide thee with words ; 
Since never I saw thee at the sword playing— 
Through wretched fear of whatever warrior— 
Flee out of the fight, or in flight on the field, 
Or care for thy corse, though a crowd of the foe 
On thy breast-byrnie with bills were a-hewing ; 
But to fight forward was ever thy seeking!” 


The abrupt alliterated verses, the movement of which Mr. 
Brooke renders very skilfully in his translation, was specially 
suited to the expression of battle ardour. We can conceive 
them declaimed by a fiery bard at a noisy feast, each allite- 
rated section hurled like a javelin at the thick heads of the 
sturdy hearers, launched with a thrum of the harp, and 
making its way above the clatter of mead-bowls, with the 
scream of a hawk or the yelp of a hound as an occasional 
accompaniment. Admirers of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Bar.a>k- 
Room Ballads’ will find much to their taste in our Anglo- 
Saxon poets: their battle scenes are superb, only the spirit 
of their fighting is intensely serious. Fighting is no pastime 
to them : they write like men who know war in its horrors 
as well as in its ferocious joys : over the crowds of hacking 
and hewing warriors, high-strung with the passion of the 


fight, we are shown the raven and the eagle and 
the wolf in hideous anticipation of a banquet on 
the slain. So among the old bards might be found many 
parallels to Mr. Henley’s ‘Song of the Sword,’ particularly 
the Exeter Book Riddle of the Sword; only amidst the 
Sword’s exultation in its might and the pride of its owner, 
it betrays an uneasy sense of the hatred with which it is 
regarded by other weapons. I dare say Mr. Brooke would 
maintain that this last note, this faint crossing of joy in the 
Sword with a kind of shuddering dread, is a sign of late 
origin and of the intermingling of monastic influences with 
the dauntless piratical spirit ; just as he traces a change in 
the sea-feeling of the old poetry, a transition from an 
audacious sense of lordship such as became a warlike sea- 
rover, to the more sober daring of a merchant sailor in 
whose mind the perils and hardships of life on the ocean 
wave are uppermost. But it is at least arguable that 
throughout the whole range of Anglo-Saxon poetry, the im- 
aginative joy in the might of the sea is at all times a fearful 
and respectful joy, as in men who had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the terrors of the mighty Being; and that it is 
only among landsmen, whose acquaintance with the sea is 
purely spectacular, that the thought of conflict with the sea 
is merely exhilarating. They do not shrink from the sea ; 
they adventure forth on it with brave hearts; but the daring 
even of the sea-rover is not a fool-hardy daring, but the 
profound and settled courage of a man who defies a danger 
in full knowledge of its extent. In another connection Mr. 
Brooke very happily proves that this grave and steadfast 
courage is well marked in the character of Beowulf, ready 
as that hero is to confront the most tremendous dangers 
from which other men shrink aghast. Beowulf has not the 
knight-errant’s gaiety of heart ; he fights willingly, and with 
unbounded joy in his strength, but it is for substantial 
advantages, and in pursuance of a well-calculated policy. 
He does not fight for fighting’s sake, for a toy, or the trifling 
of a favour, but he risks his life nobly for the welfare of a 
people. W. 


AMENOPHIS AND OTHER POEMS.* 


The poem which gives its title to the collection has been 
placed at the end, and appears by a prefatory note to have 
been written four and twenty years ago. It is a dwarf epic, 
picturesque, spirited, and sympathetic enough, giving a new 
version of the Exodus, and combining the Egyptian story 
of the king, who drove out the lepers that he might see the 
gods, with the Hebrew story of the rods that turned into 
serpents and the plague of darkness. ‘The king reminds us 
a little of Matthew Arnold’s Mycerinus ; the whole effect 
of the poem is like that of the late Lord Lytton’s poem on 
the Fourth Crusade in Chronicles and Characters. Both 
may be commended to students who think Keats’ attempted 
reform of the heroic couplet may have a future, 

Most readers will find Mr. Palgrave’s lyrics more interest- 
ing. It isto be regretted that in form they are seldom 
perfect; a professor of poetry ought to practise what he 
preaches, and he ought to preach that the metre must 
not be allowed to cramp or warp the diction, and that 
a writer is bound to understand and master the metre he 
chooses, and not begin a dactylic line: 


“ As in life’s meadow,” 
or 
“In this hard lifelong campaign.” 


Even when the form is not faulty, it is seldom charming 
or satisfying. ‘ Pausanias and Cleonica’ is called an Old 
Hellenic Ballad ; it is more like a halting exercise in Gray’s 
Pindaric manner. The metre Mr. Palgrave handles 
best is the combination of sixes and twelves, of which 
Matthew Arnold gave the standard example in ‘Empedocles 
on A&tna.’ Often Mr. Palgrave tries the effect of stanzas 
with one line out of five or six unrhymed. 

He has thought long and felt keenly about the things of 
which it is hard to speak; he has given many educated 
readers the satisfaction of saying within themselves : 


“© joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live.” 


** Amenophis and other Poems.’ By F. T. Palgrave. (Macmillan.) 
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The pieties of nature and the home, the cradle and the 
grave ; the parallel between the old age of the year and the 
old age of man ; the memories of the saints and of their King 
—all find voice in earnest, if not flawless music. Anything 
to be called a new suggestion is rare ; perhaps the nearest 
approach to it is in tHe fine poem on the four last things. 
Many are coming to say, that as we are not overwhelmed 
by them, we had better give up pretending to believe in 
them ; as many have said that if we believe in them we 
ought to care more. Mr. Palgrave is satisfied that we 
should care as much as we can; he does not ask whether 
perhaps the solemn shadow through which he thinks it well 
to move is passing away. Is he always quite consistent with 
himself? ‘‘ The city of God” in one poem is not hidden in 
heaven, waiting to come down ; it is about its citizens upon 
earth if their eyes are opened to discern it; in ‘San 
Carlo Borromeo at Arona’ the final salvation is still far 
off. Such questions do not matter much. What he has to 
give us, what he does give us in full measure, is warmth 
rather than light ; he broods over questions which are not 
unmeaning or unimportant because it is getting harder to 
give them a rational answer, and he sucks out sweetness and 
even strength from his meditations. There have been re- 
ligious poets like Dante, Milton, and even Keble, and in his 
own way Browning, whose faith interpreted the world to 
them. There are no such poets now. There are poets 
still, and Mr. Palgrave is one of them, whose faith enables 
them to live above the world as a stout sailor in a tight boat 
may live above a rough sea, without a chart, under the stars. 
G. A. Simcox. 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT.* 

There was something of Carlyle in William Bell Scott ; 
there is a flavour of the Reminiscences in his ‘ Notes.’ In 
his later years he impressed some at least as an opinionated 
old gentleman ; and it is evident that he never undervalued 
any of his gifts. Neither did he overvalue the genius of 
others ; he could brook no intercourse that was not main- 
tained on a footing of perfect equality. Even when a boy 
he felt no sense of inferiority in the presence of Christopher 
North and Walter Scott. He bearded Carlyle almost on 
their first acquaintance ; and according to his own story, 
he put down Mr. Ruskin’s praises of Turner with such 
crushing force that the great master of language had to take 
refuge in “poisonous looks”! A certain conceit of moral 
superiority is perhaps also traceable in these reminiscences. 
Yet it is clear that Scott was capable of self-denying and 
even passionate friendship ; that he endeared himself to all 
who really knew him ; and that Professor Minto, who has 
edited these volumes with much care and judgment, is 
right in pronouncing him essentially a man of a genial and 
friendly disposition. Some qualification is not unneeded, 
and it has been supplied. ‘“ Perhaps he was sometimes too 
outspoken about shortcomings. . . . Mr. Scott had the 
knack of putting things happily in graphic phrases that 
exactly expressed his meaning, and when they came to his 
lips he could not always judiciously keep them back.” 

Neither could he always keep them back when they came 
to his pen, as these volumes testify. But complaints 
must come exclusively from the friends whose love-making 
and book-making he has copiously described. It is quite 
evident that if this record was to be published at all, it was 
necessary that it should be published substantially in its 
present form. The omission of a few lines here and there 
would not have altered its character. As it stands it is 
a valuable contribution to literary history—picturesque in 
style and rich in information. Those who know Scott’s re- 
markable Memoir of his brother will find what they 
expect. His manner never altered. In his contributions to 
the Register (which are not here referred to) and the 
Academy ; in his life of Diirer, and in his poetry even, he 
is always the same—dry, reserved, individual, with a touch 
of distinction and even of genius, which lights up work 
otherwise austere even to coldness. Perhaps the best and 
the most revealing thing he ever wrote was his poem on the 
death of his brother—which, it should be mentioned, was 


* ‘ Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, 
H.R.S.A., LL.D., and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of 
Friends, 1830 to 1882.’ Edited by W. Minto, Illustrated. Two vols, 
(Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) 


first published in David Scott’s Memoir. His real but 
limited power was used with the national frugality, and he 
seems to have received nearly complete justice alike from 
himself and from others. 

The intemperate attack made on this book by Mr. Swin- 
burne need hardly be discussed. Even a Scotsman may 
resent being lectured on the lack of a sense of humour by 
Mr. Swinburne ; and may be entertained by the poet’s use 
of the mouth-filling name, “Joseph Mallord William 
Turner,” as a mild expletive. It is almost as good as the 
time-honoured “ Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land and Durham.” More serious is the feeling known to 
be entertained and already partly expressed by Rossetti’s 
later friends—that the account given of the poet-painter is 
unjust to him and them. All that can be said by outsiders 
is that Scott was fully entitled by his long friendship to the 
liberty which others, whose acquaintance was far shorter, 
have claimed and used. Mr. Sharp, Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Hall Caine and others have told the world much of 
Rossetti’s melancholy story. They have kept something 
back ; and Scott or his editor has done the same. Is 
it possible to get at the truth without telling the whole? 
And will it be any service to the living or the dead if this 
is the end of the controversy? It is evident that some of 
Scott’s critics are reading between the lines, and one of 
them at least has read what was never there. One infer- 
ence which will naturally be drawn by the uninitiated has 
not been stated. Can it be disclaimed? The editor 
appears to have exercised perfect discretion. 

A few very slight slips may be noted for correction. 
Samuel Brown’s tragedy was called ‘ Galileo Galilei,’ not (as 
in vol. i. 219) ‘ Galilei Galileo.’ Brown’s first pamphlet was 
not (as in vol. ii. 25) ‘ Triumphant Analysis,’ but ‘ Victorious 
Analysis.’ The initials of Dr. Littledale were R. F., not 
F.R. “Goodwin Barnby” (described in vol. i. 174, 175) 
should be “ Goodwyn Barmby ”; the title of his paper, if I 
am not mistaken, was the ‘Communist Chronicle,’ not the 
‘Communistic Chronicle.’ It seems vain to protest against 
the notion that ‘ Balder’ was the effect of ‘ Festus.’ Not to 
speak of the interval of years between the two, it should 
be noted that Dobell never read ‘Festus.’ It is doubtful 
whether the letter of Burns should have been published ; 
doubtful also whether it is here published for the first time. 

Among the many interesting literary reminiscences is one 
of Hogg, which will help to dispose of the wholly unfounded 
idea that he was not the author of the ‘ Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner.’ Scott’s account of the purport of the book, 
“intended to satirise the religion of the Kirk,” is obviously 
correct ; and his estimate of its value is very near the mark. 

W. Rosertson NICOLL, 


ETON OF OLD; OR EIGHTY YEARS SINCE.* 


It is very rarely that we have seen a volume of personal 
reminiscences, referring to so remote a date, written with so 
sure a touch and so picturesque a result. It combines most 
happily the intense curiosity about details so characteristic 
of the modern generation, with a certain stateliness and 
precision of style, that is rarely found without affectation ; 
but of affectation there is not a trace: rather there is a 
wholesome geniality about the whole book, the liveliness of 
youth tempered with the sagacity of age, which would re- 
commend it to any reader. 

But of course the principal interest of the book will be to 
Etonians, of whom it has been computed that there are 
about eight thousand living. It throws light upon one of 
the most interesting and characteristic periods of the history 
of Eton, and we do not exaggerate when we say that it is the 
most important contribution to the social history of Eton 
that has yet appeared. a 

The reign of Dr. Keate, from 1811 to 1834, which is the 
period of which the book treats, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant period in the history of the school. It is the transition 
of ancient to modern Eton. No one buta Tory of the 

of Dr. Keate could have adequately paved the way for 
the reforms that followed on his rule. Dr. Keate is a pic- 
turesque, almost romantic, figure now-a-days ; he was turned 
into a classic, partly by the immense impression he created 


*Eton of Old; or Eighty Years Since: 1811 to 1822, By An Old | 
Colleger. 15s. (Griffith and Farran.) 
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on the minds of the boys who fell under his rule, partly by 
an admirable and good-natured sketch in Kinglake’s 
‘ Eothen,’ which has perpetuated his memory in the literary 
world. The author of ‘ Eton of Old’ falls foul of this 
sketch with very unnecessary severity, and calls it an offen- 
sive and ill-natured caricature. A caricature of course it is ; 
no reader of ‘ Eothen,’ we will venture to say, ever took it 
seriously ; but we fail to find in ‘Eton of Old’ any very 
marked divergence from the lines of the portrait in 
‘Eothen ;’ ‘Eton of Old’ begins by contradicting King- 
lake’s sketch in almost every important particular, and then 
produces an elaborate description of Dr. Keate, which we 
are very glad to be able to say is substantially identical. 

Dr. Keate was, no doubt, in private life, one of the most 
gentle and amiable of the human race, sensible, moderate, 
and indulgent ; the picture of his patriarchal family circle at 
Hartley is a most attractive one; but we venture to say that 
he was an almost ideally bad schoolmaster. He had a diffi- 
cult task ; the discipline of the school had become discredit- 
ably lax, and he restored it ; but he was saved from extreme 
failure only by his stoutness of heart, his amusing manner- 
isms, and the length of his experience. If Keate had left 
Eton fifteen years before he did, we believe he would have 
left a reputation only for barbarous severity. ‘Eton of 
Old’ practically admits this failure by stating that through- 
out Keate’s rule there was probably a majority ia the school 
who would have done anything they safely could to make 
him ridiculous, to annoy him, and to injure him. Surely no 
more lameutable description of a head-master could be 
penned. It was, no doubt, the reaction from this spirit 
that caused Arnold to say, with bitter vehemence, that he 
was not, and would not be, at Rugby, in the position of the 
governor of a gaol. And it was precisely this position that 
was the practical, if not conscious, ideal of Keate. In spite 
of the anonymous author’s genuine admiration for his old 
master, this comes out in many ways. The author admits 
that the fatal point in Keate’s character was his absolute in- 
capacity to take any boy’s word ; any attempt at explanation 
was held to add the guilt of evasion to the original offence. 
We believe that Keate, more than perhaps any one man, 
retarded the amelioration of the conditions of school-life, 
the sympathetic relation which must exist between educators 
and educated, and the cultivation at an early age of the 
sense of responsibility. 

But this does not detract from the merits of the book; it 
is rather an added charm. The picture drawn is so natural 
and obviously faithful, that it makes it of absorbing interest. 
The educational anomaly afforded by Eton life in the early 
years of the century is indeed so ludicrous that, had it not 
existed, we should deny its possibility. Side by side with 
the most exaggerated discipline stood the most absurd 
independence—and discipline, too, for the most part secured 
only by an elaborate system of overlooking open, notori- 
ous, and systematic violations of it, such as every day 
and hour forced themselves upon the eye and ear. We 
hear of a string of collegers in gowns “ shirking” behind a 
_ Single tree in the Long Walk, or Keate allowing lock-up to 
be at ten on the Fourth of June, because, the day being given 
up to amusement, he “‘ supposed there might be a cricket- 
match going on at that hour.” Theatricals and other enter- 
tainments held in Long Chamber, the windows blazing with 
light, only very partially screened by cranky shutters, the 
merriment audible from one end of Eton to the other. Yet 
at the same time boys were being flogged daily, some- 
times twice, for failure to repeat a lesson, leaving false 
quantities in their verses, or being two minutes late for 
lock-up. It sets the reader wondering whether there may 
not be inconsistencies and incongruities as ridiculous in our 
own systems of education, which we literally have not the 
eyes to see. 

The book is altogether a fascinating one ; it is luxuriously 
printed, and many of the illustrations have the singular 
merit of being faithful representations of the actual places. 
The author must be congratulated upon the successful ac- 
complishment of a very difficult task: to make a book 
which shall be interesting to the young, without being 
garrulous or exaggerated, and at the same time to keep a 
distinct antiquity of flavour and style. We should be glad 
to have a second volume, which is the sincerest compliment 
that can be paid to reminiscences, 


EDWIN WAUGH.* 


A statement in the preface to these two volumes assigns a 
most valid reason for the issue of a new edition of Waugh’s 
writings, of which they form a first instalment. The ten- 
volume edition, which appeared under the author’s superin- 
tendence, both in “ large paper” and “small paper” form is 
out of print, and has become so valuable that even a small 
paper copy was recently sold for £9. This moderately 
priced edition of ‘The Lancashire Burns,’ as Edwin Waugh 
has been sometimes fondly called, must find a welcome in 
his native county, and may find one out of it. Although he 
wrote much in the Lancashire dialect, Waugh’s reputation is 
not exclusively local or provincial. Authoritative London 
criticism has done justice to his work, especially to the 
touching idyllic charm of his ‘Come whoam to thy childer 
and me,” which is one of the most popular lyrics ever 
written, and has been circulated literally by the million not 
only in the North, but throughout England and in the 
Colonies. 

If in genius Waugh is, as he may well be, inferior to 
Burns, he has one advantage over the Scottish bard. Other- 
wise than as a poet Burns is known only by his letters, while 
Waugh turned out much more prose than verse. Of the 
prose written in the Lancashire dialect, it is for experts only 
to speak, and his competent editor pronounces it to be much 
purer and more accurate than that of any of his predeces- 
sors. But no onecan read the sketches of Lancashire 
localities in these two volumes without being conscious that 
he is a writer of excellent, vigorous, picturesque English 
prose, whose descriptions of nature and scenery are really 
admirable. In his metrical employment of the Lancashire 
dialect as a vehicle for the expression whether of humour or 
of pathos, Waugh is acknowledged to be without a rival, and 
there needs only a glossary to form a part of this new edition 
to enable the general reader to enjoy his dialectic as well as 
his often spirited English verse. Mr. Milner’s editorship of 
these volumes leaves nothing to be desired, and is full of 
promise for those which are to come. As a critic of his 
author, he is appreciative without exaggeration. He has 
done well to point out that Waugh’s tales, sketches, and 
poems form an instructive and accurate picture of one of the 
most important, industrially and politically, of English 
counties, ‘‘ during a period of stress and storm and change.” 
It includes that of the great cotton famine, Waugh’s sym- 
pathetic sketches of the sufferings caused by which, and the 
stoicism, not to say heroism, often displayed by the sufferers, 
are amongst the most striking contents of the volumes, In a 
very interesting and genial introduction, Waugh’s personal 
and social characteristics are described, and the story is told 
of his struggle from very humble beginnings to fame, and, if 
not to fortune, at least to closing years much serener and 
happier than those of the Scottish Burns. 


TWO OLD FRIENDS.+ 


Here are two old rivals in new dresses. They are sure of a 
welcome from lovers ot good books, as they have been any 
time these two hundred years and more. They are both 
excellent translations, and, like many good things, recklessly 
full of faults. They both have known how to reproduce the 
wisdom of Montaigne, but it is as English books rather than 
as translations that they are most valued. In different 
degrees, both Cotton and Florio, like Urquhart, had the com- 
bined audacity and intelligence in rendering foreign matter 
into their own tongue which belongs to an earlier and less 
verbally conscientious age. Their versions have never been 
superseded by exacter ones. Not that they have won the 
same kind of regard. No well-regulated library has been 
without Cotton’s for the last two centuries, but Florio has 


* ‘Lancashire Sketches. By Edwin Waugh. -First and Second 
Series. Edited with a preface and introduction by George Milner. 
(London and Manchester : John Heywood.) 1892. 

+ ‘Essays of Michel de Montaigne. Translated by Charles Cotton. 
Edited, with some account of the Life of the Author, and Notes, by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 3 vols. Second edition. Revised. (Bell and Sons.) 

+ ‘The Tudor Translations, Edited by W. E.Henley. ‘The Essays 
of Montaigne,’ done into English by John Florio, Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by G. Sainsbury. The First Book. (Nutt.) 
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won a more assured place on the intimate shelf which the 
eye of the book-lover wanders towards and rests on with 
affection. And the legend of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
thumbing his pages while they were still new, does not 
altogether account for this. There is about Florio a fresh- 
ness, a mastery of pictorial English, a jaunty confidence, a 
happy knack, which make up to English readers for what is 
lost of Montaigne’s own especial flavour. His interpolations 
and free renderings proclaim him, of course, an arrant rascal 
in the eyes of commentators. Cotton owes his survival to 
some of the same qualities—to his sturdy English, to his 
general grip of Montaigne and of his own tongue. The 
greater sobriety of his style, if not of his treatment of the 
—_ has gained him a wider respect, perhaps, if less 
ove. 

Of course, neither one nor the other is useful as a crib. 
Cotton regarded his as a distinct improvement on Florio’s. 
In his preface to his own edition—one of several things of 
interest which his editor has not thought worth while to 
reproduce—he modestly says,‘ The author has suffered by me, 
as well as the former Translator, though I hope, and dare 
affirm, that the misinterpretations I shall be found guilty of, 
are neither so numerous nor so gross. I cannot discern 
my own Errours, it were unpardonable in me if I could, 
and did not mend them ; but I can see his (except when 
we are both mistaken), and those I have corrected, but am 
not so ill-natur’d as to shew where.” Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s 
edition is of no avail to prove the truth of this, but Cotton's 
edition of 1685-6, set side by side with Florio’s, will show that 
one was not much more verbally precise than the other. But 
wherever the balance of accuracy may lie, the balance of wit 
and good entertainment lies with Florio. Cotton went about 
the work in aless light-hearted way, probably. He had the 
decency to take the responsibility of press errors on himself, 
and begs to be excused for them, living as he was “at so 
remote a distance from it [the press], and supplying it with 
a slubber’d copy from an illiterate amanuensis.” ‘‘ Resolute” 
and happy-go-lucky John Florio, on the other hand, remarks 
casually : “‘ Enough, if not too much, hath beene said of 
this Translation. If the faults found even by my selfe in 
the first impression, be now by the Printer corrected, as 
he was directed, the worke is much amended: If not, 
know that through mine attendance on her Majesty, I 
could not intend it.” 

The treatment the two have received from their editors is 

significant. The edition of Cotton’s Montaigne under review 
is practically that issued by Mr. Carew Hazlitt in 1877, in 
which he followed, in an aggravated fashion, the practice 
adopted by his father, and which is explained thus in the 
preface : ‘‘ I have,” says the editor, ‘‘ in the case of all these 
interpolations on Cotton’s part, felt bound, where I did not 
cancel them, to throw them down into the notes. . . . Noris 
redundancy or paraphrase the only form of transgression in 
Cotton, for there are places in his author which he thought 
proper to omit, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that the restoration of all such matter to the text was con- 
sidered essential to its integrity and completeness.” Cotton’s 
individuality is held of no account. All the incidental points 
of interest in the early editions, the preface already quoted, 
the biography and vindication of Montaigne, the fulsome 
dedication to the Marquis of Halifax—‘‘ My lord, I can- 
not, I could not flatter you, I do not think your Lordship 
capable of being flattered ”"—all these have been omitted. 
As to the emendations, the value they give to the edition is 
a doubtful one. In the first place, the editor’s plan has 
not been carried out. The interpolations have not all been 
cancelled, luckily, or thrown down into the notes. And 
the corrections, in the shape of the substitution of words ‘or 
phrases, or the modernising of constructions, are capricious 
and arbitrary, and often just succeed in letting the individual 
flavour escape. Why should “friendship” be turned into 
“confraternity,” or “fatal power” into “ fated power,” or 
“his very green years” into ‘his boyhood,” or “ singular 
friendship” into “unique friendship,” or “leagues” into 
“confederations”? And on what principle are the parallel 
passages from Florio printed’in the foot-notes? Yet the 
three volumes bear evidence of editorial care and study, 
and in their white canvas binding make a sightly addition 
to a shelf of readable books. : 

Florio has perhaps been looked on as too incorrigible for 
emendation. In truth, his style would be hard to prune, 


And so his very self is allowed to speak, and his editor 
obtrudes no further than a very excellent preface. There 
are no foot-notes even. But Florio’s amusing or verbose 
prefaces and dedications have not been omitted. It is nota 
reprint of the first folio edition of 1603, with the tombstone- 
like dedications (he called them “consecrated altars”) to 
right honourable ladies. The text, dedication, and pre- 
face are those of 1632; the title-page that of 1613. The 
selection is justified by the result. It is a fair book to 
handle and look at, and the printers, Messrs. Constable, 
should be allowed a large share of the credit. The page 
has an open, friendly appearance, as if in welcome of the 
mood in which we seek this English mirror of a most com- 
panionable book. G-Y. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN.* 


To those who, in Tennyson’s words, had “loved the 
man and prized his work,” this noble volume is alike de- 
lightful and satisfactory. Except Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Journal,’ we know none so truthful or suggestive. It is 
a valuable possession for all readers; even for those who 
never felt the personal charm of his companionship, the 
genial frankness and sterling honesty, the irrepressible 
enthusiasm and unfailing kindness, which made Gilfillan 
dear to all who knew him in his private circle. His intel- 
lectual vigour, while fearlessly denouncing wrong, was per- 
sistently devoted to the cause of individual, no less than of 
national, freedom. Strong in faith, he upheld belief in 
“the Fatherhood of God,” and in the personal second 
advent of our Lord. His influence as a preacher and 
popular writer was great in his native Scotland, during his 
own lifetime, when “ Gilfillan of Dundee” was a name of 
power. He was a man of indisputable genius, who still 
bears sway, having left behind him as a monument a per- 
fect library of books, that prove the width, the height, and 
the depth of his sympathies. He held a larger sovereignty 
over students than Carlyle himself, and used it more 
wholesomely, for he both felt and taught the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Faults he had, in his impulsiveness of speech, 
hurtful in controversy no less than in criticism. He was 
habitually a reformer of abuses, aggressive in zeal, and 
lacked the patience needed for the laborious exposition of 
doctrine or the careful editing of texts. But few men 
equalled him in his catholicity of taste, or in his glowing 
appreciation of whatsoever is beautiful and good. He was 
always able to arouse a kindred enthusiasm in others by 
his judicious and generous criticism. Opponents might 
disparage the occasional exaggeration of his language, and 
mock some rhetorical flourish or irrelevant comparison. 
He allowed himself to be immoderate in praise ; but he 
seldom erred in disparagement, and even where he con- 
demned he struck no foul blow of personal malignity ; 
although on certain subjects he would never admit any 
compromise, and could be “a good hater” in the better 
sense intended by Dr. Johnson. From first to last he was 
thoroughly sincere, full of courage, and somewhat reckless 
of offending the conventionalities. Stainless and pure, he 
was what he styled himself in his defiant semi-autobiography 


_of 1856, “ A Man.” 


We cannot praise too highly the ability with which the 
present book is edited. As a record of his life it is full of 
instruction. Gilfillan was a pioneer of progress, and in 
several respects the author of ‘ Christianity and our Era,’ 
1857, was a martyr as well as a prophet, far in advance of 
his time. Great were his literary successes; yet to those 
who knew his active ministerial life, the thousand ways in 
which he helped all who came within the range of his in- 
fluence, his printed books were the least part of him. His 
love for children, his brotherhood with the toiling poor, his 
tenderness towards all sufferers, his guidance into holiness 
and faith of those who had fallen and were despondent or 
desperate, made him beloved, literally by multitudes. The 
solemnity of his sudden death intensified that affection, 
so that his burial at Balgay Cemetery was of unequalled 
pathos. It was on the 17th of August, 1878. “‘ There 
were more than a thousand in the funeral train : it was that 

* ‘George Gilfillan: Letters and Journals.’ With Memoir and Por- 
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of a distinguished citizen, mourned by all classes, and most 
of all by the multitude, to whom the fame of the literary 
man is far less than that of the Christian preacher and 
friend.” 

The Memoir is divided into two parts, viz., “the first 
forty years,” 1813-53, and “the last twenty-five.” 
The interest is maintained throughout. He was a United 
Presbyterian, born at Comrie in Perthshire, son of the 
Rev. Samuel Gilfillan, whose memory he revered. His 
earliest success was with the first of three “Galleries of 
Literary Portraits,” contributed to Thomas Aird’s conserva- 
tive Dumfries Herald, in 1840 to 1845. His ‘ Bards of the 
Bible’ was welcomed in 1851, then followed ‘ The Martyrs 
of the Covenant’ and ‘The History of a Man,’ 1856, 
arousing violent opposition. Of sweeter influence and 
wider acceptation came his Bible studies in 1860, ‘ Alpha 
and Omega.’ Before reaching the ‘ Journals’ of 1862-64, 
and the later part of the Memoir, there intervenes a section 
on ‘His Friendships and Letters,’ which are arranged in 
groups, addressed respectively to W. B. Robertson, of 
Irvine, Dr. Samuel Brown, Sydney Dobell (whose poems, 
with those by Alexander Smith and J. Stanyan Bigg, of 
Ulverstone, were first introduced publicly by Gilfillan), and, 
chief of all, to Thomas Aird. Yet these form only a 
sample of his voluminous correspondence, a valuable record 
of his literary and ministerial activity. We know that he 
never left a letter unanswered, but replied at once, and 
poured out his ideas prodigally to thousands of inquirers 
on every variety of subject. His versatility and industry 
were marvellous. He never husbanded his strength, 
physical or mental. This reckless profusion accounts for 
all the flaws of excessive verbiage, but he was approaching 
a chastened sobriety of style in later years. His friends 
loved him. He was self-assertive, to the outer world, but 
not conceited. He knew his own strength, and his weak- 
ness. Few men equalled him in the power he exerted of 
swaying his auditory and his readers towards truth and 
purity of life. He was fortunate in having Margaret Vallen- 
tine as his wife, his life-long friend and helper, whose merits 
were beyond praise. This book does justice to her and to 
him. It becomes an inseparable companion to his own 
writings, and deserves to be cherished by every friend and 
reader of George Gilfillan. J. W. Esswortu. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY.* 


. Hours ina Library’ is a popular, but scarcely appropriate 
title for this collection of critical essays. In the first place, 
each of them must have taken many hours to compose, 
and there is no more reason why they should have been 
written in a library than in a back-bedroom or a boat. 
Their tone is by no means bibliothecarial, much less 
bibliomaniacal—they deal not with books, but with what is 
inside them, and inside the authors’ skulls, so far at least 
as Mr. Stephen can peep into them. The edition is new, 
and a very nice edition it is, binding neat, volumes just the 
right size to hold, print fairly large—alas! how big ai/ 
print used to look twenty years ago. The edition is new, 


are not told. In taking up a book of this character, we 
naturally turn at once to the Preface, but there is no Pre- 
face. In the face of this reticence I infer from the style 
and structure of the essays that they probably appeared 
first in some magazine. If so, their republication is clearly 
defensible, because, since there is at least one bookman 
who has never read magazines since his childhood, it follows 
that Mr. Stephen could only reach that particular bookman 
in book form, and otherwise could hardly claim to be 
as universally read as he deserves to be. 

Perhaps the best feature of the book is that which will 
repel some, its length and variety. The thirty-two essays 
deal almost entirely with prose authors, and form, if not 
precisely an encyclopeedia, a fair selective view of modern 
literature. I have not yet read it all—I don't know 
whether I shall—but I shall certainly advise other peopleto 
do so. It will do them heaps of good—especially theheavy 


* Hours ina Library. By Leslie Stephen. 
three volumes. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 


New Edition, In 


and it is “ with additions,” but which are the additions we . 


parts and the obscurer passages. An immense majority of 
our fellow-creatures, at least of our fellow-gentlemen and 
fellow-ladies, our superiors in every other grace and art— 
for let the haughty bookman not forget that after all the 
writing and reading and reviewing of books fills but one 
little chamber in the House of Life—a vast majority have 
skimmed a certain number of the English classics, but have 
never formed any definite opinions whatsoever about them ; 
partly, no doubt because their supply of thought is only 
equal to the demand made by the essentials of existence, 
scandal, politics, and dress; but also not unfrequently 
because they are shy of thinking, not knowing precisely 
how to set about it. These goodly beings—do not think 
I sneer at them; I envy them all, male and female, 
their beauty, their strength, their skill, their wonderful 
make-up, and the tireless zeal they manage to throw into 
it, the foreigners they shoot down, and the furious horses 
they stick on to, the dukes or moneyed widows they cap- 
ture, the ease with which they jostle into Parliament or float 
through a ball-room—lI envy them everything but their want 
of originality. Poor, splendid, glorified children, they have 
to be told what to think about every mortal thing under the 
sun, for they are far too orthodox to allow that ’twere better 
to have thought all wrong than never to have thought at all. 
Hence the harmless, necessary race of critics from the 
great grave Mr. Stephen down to the little Abderite-Ego. 
Intellectual persons, and they are legion, who have been 
reading some highly-recommended works—only somehow 
they “can’t quite recall the names just at this moment, and 
goodness knows what it was all about ”—would do well to 
read steadily through Mr. Stephen’s essays. He will not 
only teach them what to think, but let them see how he him- — 
self thinks and judges. One classic studied under 
such a safe guide is better for them than a dozen idly 
skimmed. But for my own part I hate reading or 
writing about books; worse than all, I hate writing 
about writings about writings. The horror of it may 
be extended by geometrical progression ad injinitum— 
fancy A’s Article on B’s Notes on C’s Prolegomena to D’s 
Animadversions on E’s Strictures on F’s Commentary on 
G’s—ugh! This is sad levity. The reader will sniff, and 
the Editor, most indulgent of literary fathers, will mildly 
scold, but this eternal criticism rouses a reaction near akin 
to giggling in church. Not all the tomes of comment 
from the Sckoliasts to Mr. Stephen can then bring back 
soberness, but only a draught from the original fount—a 
simple Psalm, a quiet page of Montaigne, a rumble of the 
living thunder of Johnson. 

But, to be serious, I must own to a certain disappoint- 
ment in reading these essays, considering Mr. Stephen’s 
unquestioned supremacy as a critic and the splendid services 
he has rendered to English Letters. True, in those I have 
read, there is much that was new to me, but that is small 
praise. Much learning is unobtrusively displayed, and some 
sound judgment exercised. The criticism is catholic, broad, 
and tolerant—perhaps too broad and tolerant—perhaps that 
is why it seems sometimes lacking in point and definiteness. 
There is a decided tendency to prolixity, nay, even to dul- 
ness ; some pages might have been replaced by a couple of 
bright sentences. Clearly these were written, and, if so, 
felicitously written for magazines. But more than all I seem 
to miss the warmth of affection for favourite books. Mr. 
Stephen will reply that affection is not criticism, but in 
certain cases it is either a condition precedent or subsequent 
of criticism. Take Sterne for instance. Mr. Stephen pulls 
it to pieces, analyses the different elements, exposes the 
machinery, and makes many more or less judicious remarks 
thereon. But he fails to put it all together again, to restore 
to us the cherished whole intact. He proves how imperfect 
it is—well, we knew it was imperfect, but we loved it all the 
same. He insists that is immoral—we don’t want to have 
Sterne’s immorality forced upon us—if Sterne had been a 
moral man he would only have written tracts and second- 
hand ‘Divine Legations.’ Whatwe prize in ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
and what I venture to think Mr. Stephen in most cases too 
critically makes light of, is the essential identity of the book, 
its living individuality, its soul. Such books are rare, no 
doubt; they are not as dictionaries and Dickens’s novels. 
In them it is not merely the characters that live, but the 
book itself is as it were a living thing, a personal entity, a 
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persona. A reference to ‘ Tristram Shandy’ calls up, not the 
portrait of Uncle Toby ot Trim, but the whole book as a 
whole, which we merely personify if we call it Sterne. No 
criticism, as Mr. Stephen his unconsciously proved, can 
explain why a book so imperfect should exert this magisterial 
influence, but it does. Why could not Diderot improve on 
Sterne ?—say rather why was he fool enough totry? Sterne 
may have been a beast hardly worthy of Christian burial for 
all we care, but there is something so infinitely rare and 
precious about his faulty, disgraceful old book that no rich 
binding, no honoured place on the shelves, can be too good 
for it. It is no mere book; it is an old friend loved for his 


very failings. So, too, with Richardson—the Fielding I° 


dared not venture on—it is holy ground. Mr. Stephen’s 
reflections on ‘Clarissa’ are sound and acute, but there is 
something lacking. It is not that he rubs the gilt off the 
gingerbread ; we knew all along that it was sticky indigest- 
ible stuff at bottom—but that he seems to more than 
suspect that the gilding is only Dutch metal after all ; while 
to me it is just pure gold. Infifitesimally thin as is the gilding 
that veils the clumsy confectionery, it is this ineffable sheen 
of homogeneous purpose and limpid individuality which 
raises ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ from a prosy old novel to the 
position of a book-friend. 

Were it worth while I might go on multiplying 
instances, but they would after all prove no more than that 
not even a critic so accomplished as Mr. Stephen can 
modify the estimates which we have formed for ourselves of 
the books we love. He probably would be the last to ruth- 
lessly disturb our ideals, even if he could. For right or 
wrong he who sees clearly but one side of a great book and 
' glories in seeing it is better off than he who confusedly 
descries many. To those who see nothing whatever but a 
blinding glare, whereat they wonder all agape—and many 
see not even that—Mr. Stephen’s criticism will come as a 
guiding revelation. Yes. I will advise everybody to read it 
—except myself. For surely doctors may differ, even the 
least from the greatest, or where is the good of being a 
doctor at all? To which he may retort, that no doctor is 
infallible, not even the most ignorant. 


¥. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. NEW SERIES.* 


Mr. Gale in his last volume made an announcement whose 
fulfilment we looked for here, not with desire, but with 
interest : 


“ Who will may take Love’s pipe from out my fingers, 
Who will may sing the songs I used to sing, 
No more where dying daylight shyly lingers 
Will I, made musical, salute the Spring.” 
So he sang. He was to “dare the steep that bounds the 
plain,” and henceforward there might be expected from him 
more serious outpourings. The fulfilment is not evident in 
the second series. of the ‘Country Muse,’ which in reality 
consists of further selections from the early volumes out of 
which the first series was likewise culled, with some 
additions. We are not disappointed. We rarely trust a 
poet’s new departure until we are compelled by its assured 
success, and country loves and blushes and blossoms and 
carollings will seem to us the fittest themes for Mr. Gale’s 
fresh song till he teach us otherwise. There are some 
graver notes here, but the volume is still mainly dedicate 
to the “‘rough romance of country love” ; it still smells of 
budding roses and frothing milkpails. Perhaps it is hardly 
so exquisite as the last, but it displays no less plainly what 
is Mr. Gale’s distinctive excellence. He is not a discoverer 
or inventor of new things. He rather delights in using the 
names and traditions of an older and an artificial age, but 
his imitation goes no further. He has the most unshakable 
belief in the everlasting youth of the world. His themes 
are the primitive affections, the hearty mirth, the ready 


smiles and tears and blushes of simple and straightforward © 


lovemaking. Many write of these, but in a tired and 
complicated age, Mr. Gale is one of the few that believe in 
them, and whatever be its exact literary value, his poetry is 
accordingly a refreshment. As becomes so simple a singer 
he is frankly sensuous. -His love songs are not ethereal. 
They are not tender or plaintive; they are full of enjoy- 
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ment and sauciness, and for these qualities, “ A Pastoral” 
and “ Clarinda’s Shy ” are unmatchable. 

There are some other notes audible now and again. The 
portrait of ‘‘ A Woman” is harsh and ugly : 


“ She is mercy and hate in a breath, 
Half venom and hymns; 


She is velvet and scandal and lace 
And beautiful limbs ; 

She is made of a gallon of tears, 
A pottle of whims !” 


But this tone is exceptional. In his “ Forest-temple” have 
come to him flashes of human truth, simple, earnest, and 
sane. His ‘Last Words” contain some of these, and they 
are worth noting. There are others in the strange ill-strung- 
together poem “To a Young Lady in Excuse.” But the 
sum of them all, and of whatever is best in this book of 
verses, is contained in “The Country Faith”: 
“ Here in the country’s heart, 
Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 
Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 
Floats with a thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 
God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall— 
This is the country faith, 
And the best of all!” 
G-Y. 


MR. HENLEY AND MR. STEVENSON’S PLAYS.* 


One of the first things to be remarked about at least two out 
of these three plays is the evident indifference of their authors 
to mere congrtuity of detail. The scene of “ Deacon Brodie” 
is laid in Edinburgh towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. But beyond the fact that one or two of the 
characters speak a kind of modified Scots dialect, and that 
others have a habit of ejaculating, “‘ Stap my vitals ! ”—which 
was perhaps a fashionable oath of the time—the conver- 
sation points to no particular age or country. The Deacon 
praises the distinction of English manners to Captain 
Rivers, the highwayman, in terms like these: *‘ Lard, Lard, 
split me! stap my vitals! Oh, such mannersare pure, pure, 
pure. They are, by the shade of Claude Duval!” This 
may be very fitting, but then his soliloquy on page twenty- 
one has the complexion, not of another mood but of another 
age—“ The city has its vizard on, and we—at night, we 
are our naked selves. Trysts are keeping, bottles cracking, 
knives are stripping; and here is Deacon Brodie flaming forth, 
the man of men he is! How still it is! . : . My fatherand 
Mary. Well! the day for them, the night for me; the 
grinning cynical night that makes all cats grey, and all 
honesties of one complexion.” And such expressions as 
“ Ain’t he just, and don’t he live up to it,” and “I’m cock 
of this thundering walk,” have the ring of still ‘another 
epoch. But Mr. Henley, of course, is an authority on slang. 
This is a matter of secondary importance, but when joined 
to a similar defect, the putting of unaccountable sentiments 
—unaccountable because we are not provided with the key 
—into the mouths of characters which at best we but half 
understand, we begin to see why these plays had but a 
moderate dramatic success. ‘‘ Beau Austin,” the least inter- 
esting, the most superficial, the prettiest, may be excepted 
from this judgment. The fact is, ‘Deacon Brodie” and 
“ Admiral Guinea” would have proyided subjects for admir- 
able novels, and they are interesting but rather imperfect 
plays. We want very much to understand a point like 
this for instance: Why the vulgar burglar spoke sometimes 
in poetry and was so proud of his French? The author 
of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” could provide us with the 
key, but the trammels of stage form prevent him. 

“ Admiral Guinea” suggests still greater possibilities for 
a work of fiction, though as a play it drags more than the 
others. Pew is lively even in his present setting, but his 
circumstances place him at a disadvantage compared with 


* ‘Three Plays.’ By W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson. Deacon 
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Silver. The Admiral’s trouble about his soul has a dispro- 
portionately large space allotted to it in these four acts. 
The history of his life and his love-story—which has some 
touches that must be credited to Mr. Henley, seeing that 
his collaborator has never given us the right to expect any- 
thing quite so good in this way—read like the pages of a 
novel, part of which, in fact, they ought to be. 

The imperfections of the plays hardly, however, diminish 
their interest. If they are not the productions of skilful 
playwrights, yet the handiwork of literary artists is visible on 
most of the pages. And the publisher has sent them out 
to the world in a charming dress. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC.* 


These studies, biographical and critical, have interest for 
others Vesides musicians. Indeed, from a musician’s point 
of view, there is probably some want of definiteness and of 
science about them. They are not technical. The intro- 
ductory chapter on “Music and Musical Criticism, a 
Discourse on Method ” contents itself with a popular expo- 
sition of the subject, which is as mach as to say that it shirks 
some difficulties. But the general reader gains thereby. 
Of course the critical part of the book will only be 
intelligible to those who have at least some emotional experi- 
ence of music. Of Berlioz’s two classes of persons of im- 
perfect musical sympathy, it is to those guz ne savent pas, 
not those gui ne sentent pas, that it is addressed. Thinking 
of the book from the point of view of readers possessed of 
little technical knowledge, the introduction is of first im- 
portance as pointing out certain principles underlying alithe 
arts, and differentiating music from the other arts, not strictly, 
but in a fashion intelligible to all. The painter and the 
novelist and the poet recognise the kinship of music when 
they are reminded that music has experienced the very same 
pedantries and struggles that have marked the degeneration 
and the progress of their own arts, and that in music, as in 
the others, above the battle cries and the din of factions— 
nowhere louder than in the domain of art—the one universal 
law remains, that no school, no system, no master, has com- 
pelling power over the artist, but that sincerity is ever the 
abiding test of genius. There is a good deal of obviousness 
about all this, but these obvious things are so continually 
being forgotten, and their neglect embitters every career 
that aims beyond mediocrity. Mr. Hadow is democratic in 
his tone. Even in this much-abused Philistine land he will 
have it that it is the authorities and not the people that have 
been to blame, that it is “ not the feeling of the people that 
is at fault, but their experience.” He is proud of England’s 
musical past. His explanation of her more recent dege- 
neracy is, at Jeast, plausible, and on the strength of the fact 
that English composers now understand the value of indi- 
viduality and national feeling, he boldly declares that ‘‘ the 
day of England’s Music is at hand.” 

Modern music is closely allied with literature. Even 
where it is not the interpreter of poetry, it has followed, 
since the revolt from classical traditions, the tendency of 
modern literature, “To paint Man, Man, whatever the 
issue.” Since its enfranchisement from strict counterpoint 
the walls of its isolation have broken down. It claims now 
to express human emotion, not by definite rules, but as it 
best can ; and that is one reason why the life of the modern 
musician is just as full of interest to a novelist, say, as the 
life of one of his brother craftsmen would be. Mr. 
Hadow’s typical modern musicians, Berlioz, Schumann, and 
Wagner, as artists, were stalwart fighters for liberty. As 
human beings their lives were full of romance and colour. 
Berlioz and Wagner were men of their time in more senses 
than one, hot-headed revolutionists, men of the barricades. 
They were all three strong intellectual forces that made 
themselves felt outside the bounds of their own art. They 
were, too, as it happened, men of letters. All three were 
journalists. Schumann’s editorship of the Veue Zeitschrift 
marked a new era in artistic criticism, and the fanciful re- 
cord of the imaginary Davidsbiind, the members of which 
were creatures of his own gentle melancholy, generous soul, 
is one of the strangest incidents in music or in literature. 
Wagner had the fury of writing on him, and trusted to his 


* ‘Studies in Modern Music.’ By W. H. Hadow, M.A. With por- 
traits. (Seeley and Co.) 


pen as much as to his ddtom for his conquest of Europe. 
His librettos prove him a poet of no small merit. Berlioz 
hated his forced labours as a /fewilietonist— at least, he 
said so—and yet a wittier fewd/letonist never handled a 
pen. The odds and ends in his delightful ‘ Soirées 
d’Orchestre” and his ‘ Grotesques de la Musique ” will pro- 
bably live when much of his music has been forgotten. 
Whatever be his place in the art of his choice, at least he 
was an undoubted humourist. 

The portraits of the three musicians, of Madame 
Schumann as a girl, and of Madame Berlioz as Henrietta 
Smithson, are excellent. There was a place vacant for a 
book like this, and Mr. Hadow’s ‘Studies’ fills it admirably. 


NOVEL NOTES, &c. 


CALMIRE. [THE NEWEST SANDFORD AND MERTON.] In two 
vols. 21s. (Macmillan.) 

““« Wait a momeat,’ said Calmire, ‘What I have to say 
is commonplace enough, so is what I fave said, for that 
matter.’” Mr. Calmire inculcates in this subtle fashion the 
virtue of modesty in his audience. ‘I should be little 
worthy of the distinguished regard with which you treat me, 
did I not with the greatest sincerity assure you that I feel 
myself totally unqualified for the task” [of instructing 
Tommy], was Mr. Barlow’s way of expressing a similar 
humble-mindedness in a former generation. “ ‘Bless you, 
boy,’ Mr. Calmire says to pupil No. 2—a young cub, whose 
manners have suffered that they were not formed in Mr. 
Barlow's age-—‘ Bless you, boy, I haven’t been saying any- 
thing new.’” Beautiful condescension of virtue and wisdom ! 
Of course, it can’t be commonplace, and of course it must 
be new, for is it not all about protoplasm and evolution and 
moral progress that he talks to his pupils? The amount of 
talking he gets through is enormous, and all for the love of 
it. He is no hireling tutor, but an American gentleman 
of leisure. ‘“‘Agnostic—’ said Mr. Bar-Calmire. ‘What 
does that queer word mean?’” asked Nina. Nina, by the 
way, pupil No. 2, is a young lady who has been much out 
in New York society, but the world has not dulled the fine 
edge of her ingenuous simplicity. Nina is a good Church- 
woman, to begin with, and makes little moues when the 
tutor says awful things. Occasionallyshe “uttered a wonder 
ing ‘How?’” But Mr. Calmire’s lectures were too fascinat- 
ing to withstand, and she is soon jogging him on with “* Tell 
me more about itiplease.’” “*‘ And,’ he continued, laughing 
[“ laughing,” here mark the development in the natural his- 
tory of the genus Barlow! ‘as aptitudes tend to concentrate 
themselves in the nerves best adapted for them, we may yet 
have a new organ, etc., etc.’” ‘‘‘But how ugly we'd be with 
a new organ !’” exclaimed Nina. ‘ ‘You're expressing the 
jelly-fish’s opinion of a creature with eyes, aren’t you,’” said 
Calmire. “‘ Great Heavens!’ Nina ejaculated; ‘how 
narrow all our everyday notions are!’” ... “Qh, it’s a 
delight to teach you!’ exclaimed Calmire.” Of course, it 
must have been! “ ‘ Now don’t think of this any more before 
you go to sleep, but think it over hard when you wake. 
Good-night,’ and he kissed her forehead.” The good old 
tradition is kept up, and a thread of story strings the con- 
versation together. The young cub gets into trouble, and 
out of it rather too easily, some will think, all because he is 
a young scapegrace of good family—the newest ‘ Sandford 
and Merton ’ is not nearly so sturdily Republican as the old. 
Everything ends most satisfactorily. Mr. Calmire, after 
having enjoyed his own conversations thoroughly, has the 
pleasure of seeing his two young pupils set out on the fair 
path of Agnosticism under his virtuous guidance. The 
wicked person disappears. The inconvenient person is 
comfortably packed off. And even the clergyman, the most 
recalcitrant to the good Mr. Calmire’s influence and con- 
versation, is brought to see at least some of the error of his 
ways. 

Those who like to slump their mental food, who like tobe | 
done good to in their fiction, and to have their science 
sweetened, who would feel deliciously “advanced,” could 
they find a short (comparatively short) cut from old- 
fashioned belief to complacent Agnosticism, let them storm 
the libraries for ‘Calmire.’ Why should it not become as 
popular as ‘ Robert Elsmere ?’ 
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JANE FIELD. By-Mary E. Wilkins. (Osgood and Mclvaine.) 


Miss Wilkins has .worked on a larger plan this time, 
with more complicated materials, and in darker colours. 
Her first novel is by no means an unqualified success. 
Even judging from the little pastels by which she made her 
fame, New England character, by her reading in it, was hard 
and angular enough in all conscience. But here there is 
hardly anything at all to relieve the monotony in the pic- 
ture. The life depicted is but a series of repressions, of narrow 
horizons, the dailiest of cares, and sufferings turned inwards 
for lack of a sympathetic outside atmosphere. ‘The story 
is a most melancholy one. Jane Field is a widow with an 
only daughter, Lois, who is dying of consumption. To 
gain rest and comforts for her she commits a fraud. Lois 
dare not divulge the secret, but she becomes estranged from 
her mother, and neither one nor the other will allow them- 
selves to profit by the deception that has been practised. 
Lois is released from school-keeping, but they are well-nigh 
starving. The terrible strife of conscience going on within 
the mother’s heart, her hard, unlovely ways, her fierce, in- 
articulate affection for her child, make up such a terrible 
picture that there is no painful note added when her tired 
brain gives way at last, and she babbles her confession to 
every stranger that crosses her path. There is very little, 
but there is something, to relieve the gloom. The east 
winds of life had not stifled Mrs. Babcock’s vitality or her 
spirit of adventure. Not the awful thunder-storm, nor Jane 
Field’s strange behaviour and scant hospitality, will prevail 
on her to curtail one moment of the unwonted treat she has 
planned for herself, a jaunt from home. It may not be 
pleasant, but her railway fare must buy atleast all the time 
she had bargained for. By far the cleverest scene in 
the book is Mrs. Maxwell’s tea-party. Her daughter had 
just gone otf and got married surreptitiously. The guests 
bring the news to the mother, who acts the dignified part 
of having known and thoroughly approved of the step to 
perfection. ‘Ihe alternate certainty and doubt of the 
guests as to whether she had known or not is an excellent 
bit of by-play, for which the rest of the book gives us reason 
to be grateful. Part of the pain Miss Wilkins’ story causes 
comes from the doubt whether she has not after all been 
unveiling an unreal misery, and gratuitously torturing us. 


THE NEW BORDER TALES. By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 3s. 6d. 
(Walter Scott.) 

Sir George Douglas has collected a number of Border 
stories and traditions. They have been told to him by 
word of mouth, or he has taken them from old ballads, 
or found them in family histories. He has freely manipu- 
lated them, has invented supplementary incidents and 
assigned localities. But their old-world origin is manifest. 
There is nothing modern about their conception or 
their setting. Told jn a brief, straightforward fashion, 
and in somewhat old-fashioned language, they call up the 
glamour, the romance, and the lonesomeness of the Border 
country. They tell of ghosts and ghostly memories, of 
dark pages from family histories, of hidden treasure, of 
strange madness, and strong passions. ‘ The Match not 
Made in Heaven” is one of the best. But the weirdest is 
“The Broken Tryst,” with its eerie picture of the girl in the 
tree watching her false lover dig her grave below. 


DARK. A Tale of the Down Country. In2 vols. (Smith, Elder 
and Co.) 

The plot of this story is slight and familiar enough, a 
rustic seduction with its attendant Nemesis. But the theme 
is treated with considerable force and without hysterics or 
maudlin sentiment. In spite of herself the authoress 
cannot help investing her rural heroine with a certain 
tincture of her own refinement ; what poor Dorcas thus 
gains as a heroine she loses as a type of her class. Nor 
are the love scenes particularly natural or edifying. The 
hero, the seducer, is at first (perhaps intentionally) an 
insufferable monster, the typical rector’s-son-home-from- 
college ; but by no mean artifice we are at last brought to 
endure and pardon the prostrate prig. Slight as is the 
story, it is however very remarkable from its veracious local 
colour, and admirable pictures of cottage life. These are 
just now far too rare for us to neglect any that we can 
really trust. The writer photographs village life in the 
Berkshire downs in its present phase as Board Schools 
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and the Labourers’ Union have influenced it. That phase 
may soon pass, and here, for one locality at least, it is 
rescued from oblivion. The talk of the rustics, more espe- 
cially of the women, is inimitably racy. The authoress 
seems to have explored every cranny of their worthy shallow 
souls in precisely the same way, and as shrewdly as ever 
George Eliot analysed the Waswickshire peasants of the 
last generation. Moreover, her reflections on the social 
problems now arising in our rural communities are marked 
by the keenest judgments founded on real, not borrowed, 
knowledge. Gloomy as is the picture, it is not pessimistic. 
The comic element is ever present, nor is a touch of heroism 
wanting in the unselfish devotion of the peasant lover, 
which is drawn without exaggeration or affectation. The 
author of ‘ Dark’ might do for the villages of our day 
what Miss Mitford did for hers, and do it still better. 


A SPLENDID COUSIN. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. Pseudonym 
Library. Is. 6d. (Unwin.) 

This month has brought two interesting volumes of the 
‘** Psuedonym Library.” One of them, ‘ A Splendid Cousin,’ 
is a study in a particularly obnoxious type of modern 
woman. ‘Theodora is an exaggeration, of course. Probably 
no woman was ever so blindly, recklessly selfish, or so un- 
conscious of her own shortcomings. Or, at least, in real 
life her fascination would hardly have been so powerful, and 
her end would have been a little less stern and a little less 
log cal. She is near enough, however, to a reality of the 
present day to be worth satirising. ‘‘ Theodora said that 
without lessons from Bingen her violin-playing would 
never be worth anything. Of course if you have a 


daughter who is a genius it is not wise to thwart her. Be- 


sides, when Theodora was unhappy she got ill, and nothing 
made her so unhappy as the thought that she was losing a 
single hour of the time allowed to man for the development 
of his faculties and the nurture of his soul.” It is highly 
probable that Wyndham, who ‘‘ knew more about the Phago- 
cyte Theory than any man in Europe,” would have found 
Theodora out at a glance. When her mother said to him, 
‘** Theodora leads such a beautiful life,” he would probably 
have said “ Fudge!” under his breath. Even if he did find 
‘“‘ her deep red gown a mystical and bewitching garment,” 
he would certainly have yawned when she read the New 
Poetry aloud to him. And in all probability he would have 
married brave little Ruth as he ought to have done. But 
‘ Mrs. Andrew Dean ” thinks otherwise, and condemns him 
to a hideous life, to dine on stale cod, and eat rice pudding 
every day of the week, to the companionship of a desperate 
wife with violinist’s cramp, and over and above that, artistic 
incompetence. In the end he was brutal enough, and she 
walked out to the towing-path one night—and then the 
rails ended. ‘The story is not a pleasant one, but it is what 
unpleasant things do not always contrive to be, wholesome. 


COLETTE. By Philippe Saint Hilaire. Pseudonym Library. 
Is. 6d. (Unwin.) 


JEAN DE KERDREN. By Philippe Saint Hilaire. Independent 
Novel Series. 3s. 6d. (Unwin.) 

The other Pseudonym story is an antidote to the melan- 
choly engendered by ‘The Splendid Cousin.’ Colette 
would stare at Theodora, and probably laugh. She is the 
most ignorant, backward, most superstitious of girls. But 
no one could be proof against her elfish charm, and we 
therefore never altogether believe in Aunt Aurora, who is 
reported to have disapproved ofher. She lives in poverty 
and isolation in an old ruined chateau. She is snow- 
bound there, too, and bored to death. There- 
fore she needs must dream of a lover coming to 
deliver her. She had been at a convent school in Paris, 
and knows what a well-conducted hero should be like: 
“He is tall, dark, with black hair, straight eyebrows, and 
severe eyes. His appearance is gloomy, his voice is im- 
perious, etc.” But he doesn’t come, and life is very dull. 
So she keeps a diary, and begins a meuvaine,a nine days’ 
prayer to St. Joseph to send her a deliverer. She sets up 
an image of the saint, makes an altar, and prays as hard as 
ever she can, and finds it a distraction. The saint is obdu- 
rate, and at the end of the nine days, in a fit of exaspera- 
tion, she throws his image out of the window into the road, 
and nearly kills aman. The stranger hasn’t black hair or 
straight eyebrows, and he behaves in a cynical and un- 
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gallant fashion and she is a very clumsy nurse. Of her 
first attempt at making coffee—well, Pierre, the sick man, 
writes to his friend, Jacques, “ Ah! my friénd, every man 
has his bitter cup, which he must drain in this world, with- 
out speaking of those which purgatory has in store for him. 
I know it, and I am resigned; but mine was intolerably 
bitter that day!” ‘You have never seen anything less 
feminine than this young person.” She abuses him in her 
diary, a little more doubtfully every time. He abuses her 
and laughs at her in his letters to Jacques, and when he 
is well from his hurt leaves her with expressions of cold 
gratitude. Colette thinks everything cannot be quite right, 
and Pierre—well, Pierre has to write once again to his 
friend, “ You do not believe me, do you, Jacques? You 
saw how it was, and you know that for a month I have lied 
to you... . She is a charming wild flower which has 
blossomed between earth and sky for me.” And so she is, 
and her story is as fresh and pretty and witty as could be 
wished for. Which makes us all the more astonished that 
the same “ M. Saint-Hilaire” should have written ‘ Jean 
De Kerdren,’ too. Jean, the last of the Counts De Kerdren, 
was distinguished and high bred. He had flashing eyes 
that “made you think of the eagle, a lion, the sun, of every- 
thing, in fact, difficult to fix.” He was, moreover, “a mass 
of contradictions,” and should, according to all rules, have 
been interesting, but he was not. He had made up his 
mind not to marry, but of course he did, out of generosity, 
purely. The marriage was not very successful, through no 
fault of his wife. Just when things are being pulled 
straight, Alice begins to die. Henceforward the story 
settles down to doctors, and diagnoses, and depression. 
Alice dies, and De Kerdren, who has been a sailor, 
becomes a priest, we don’t know why. Surely of all the 
evils to fill a story-book with, physical malady is the most 
terrible and the most profitless. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. By H.S. Merriman, 
2vols. 21s. (Smith and Elder.) 

‘The Slave of the Lamp’ was a very able and a some- 
what improbable story. There are as great improbabilities 
in its successor, with one or two additional faults, and no 
less ability. ‘From One Generation to Another’ has been 
written in a fit of ill-temper. It is unamiable, vindictive 
even. Sentences like ‘When nature makes a fool in the 
guise of a woman she turns out a perfect work,” are scattered 
about pretty thickly.” Anna Agar and “ Sister” Cecilia are 
pursued relentlessly. They deserve it, for the one is a 
criminal as well as a fool, and the other is a meddlesome, 
mischevious bore. But the writer loves to prod them. The 
second defect, and it is an unpardonable one, is the bitter 
attack on a race through one of the meanest of its mem- 
bers. Seymour Michael was a villain ; he was also a Jew, 
and the book is bespattered with sneers at the race that 
could produce him. He has, by the way, Scotch blood in his 
veins—this is an aggravation. Yet it is hard to see any trace 
of the shrewdness of either nation in the mess he made of 
his life. ‘The contrast is, of course, provided by the stain- 
less, stupid, handsome, intrepid, English gentleman—Jem 
Agar. The story is an improbable one. Michael plays the 
same imbecile villain’s part twice over. Jem, stupid English- 
man as he is, would never have let himself be befooled in 
the way he did. Surely, at least, his boasted gentlemanly 
instincts were in abeyance when he allowed it to be re- 
ported that he was dead. Yet there is not a really dull 
page in the book. The improbabilities do not hide the 
writer’s insight into human nature; and Mr. Merriman’s 
novels may be counted on for vigour and spirit, and literary 
power. 


A BLOT OF INK. Translated trom ‘the French of René Bazin by 
Q. and Paul M. Francke. (Cassell and Co.) 

This is a graceful French story of the altogether healthy 
and unexceptionable sort. At its best it reminds one of 
Téppfer. The humour has the same fresh, quiet character. 
The ‘Blot of Ink’ brought good fortune to Fabien 
Mouillard, student of law. But at first it caused him great 
annoyance. It was committed in the National Library ; it 
defaced an Early Text. Fabien was preparing for his 
doctor’s degree a thesis on the Junian Latins, a “ subject 
entirely devoid of practical utility,” and chosen with 
a view of prolonging his stay in Paris. The blot rouses 


the ire of M. Charnot of the Institute. M. Charnot 
is very rude, but he has a charming daughter, Mademoiselle 
Jeanne, and the Blot, together with the Junian Latins, 
brings about an introduction to her. To win her he must 
remain in Paris; but there is an old established notary’s 
practice in Bourges awaiting him, and an expectant uncle. 
He refuses to return; and so the uncle cuts him off, and 
nearly breaks his own heart thereby. When Fabien is pen- 
niless in Paris, the friends whom he “ discreetly questions, on 
behalf of an unnamed acquaintance, as to the means of 
earning money, gave him various answers. ‘If your friend 
is at all clever, he should write a novel.’ ‘If he is not, there 
is the catalogue of the National Library; ten hours of 
indexing a day.’ ‘If he has ambition, let him become a 
wine merchant.’ ‘If he is very plain, and has no voice, he 
can sing in the chorus at the opera.’ ‘ Shorthand writer in 
the Senate is a peaceful occupation,’ ” etc., etc. But fortune 
favours the brave, and especially the audacious, and after 
some improbable adventures he wins Jeanneatlast, anda snug 
little berth is found for him in a library, where he will be 
‘protected against idleness by the little he will do, and 
against revolution by the little he will be.” M. Charnot of 
the Institute is a charming father-in-law. And boisterous 
Uncle Mouillard leaves his roses at Bourges, and settles 
down near the young people, and says, “ When I used to 
live in the country, Fabien—” It isa happy picture of life to 
be grateful for, and the translators are to be congratulated 
on the way they have done their part. 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 


REGULATIONS FoR YounGc AutHor’s Pace. 


1. All MSS. must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in THE Bookman. (An 
infringement of this regulation is the frequent cause of the delay in 
noticing MSS. that are sent.) 

2. Should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule is comphed 
with we shall make every endeavour to return the MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever for their custody or safe return, 
and writers are earnestly requested to keep copies, 


3. MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed, 
tf possible, in the next number. 


4. Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor 
in one month, 


5. The terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on application 
to the 


Editor of the Young Author's Page 
‘ Bookman’ Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, London, 
yo whom all MSS. must be addressed. 


The Editor cannot guarantee that inquiries concerning this column 
shall be answered before the end of the month. 


Apvam Lawes.—Good as far as it goes, but it goes such a very little 
way. Had you nothing more to say? At least you might have 
avoided such unnecessary slang as calling a walk a “ constitutional.” 


Auison.—This story is worth working at. The conception of the 
subject is interesting, and even powerful. But you should regard 
what you have done merely as the sketch of the final story. It is 
crude, and the expression is sometimes feeble. As to minor defects, 
there are various grammatical faults, and the spelling is weak. But 
there 1s in your MS. the promise of something really good. 


Apex.—If only you could have made it shorter. Virtue oozes out of 
such poems when they are prolonged. At least the three conclud- 
ing verses might be struck off, and some of the others might be con- 
tracted. It is a very pretty subject, and you have avoided the 
sentimentality it gave an opening for. It is good, and I should advise 
your sending it to a children’s magazine. 


A. R.—Good for its purpose and its audience. The extracts are very 
well chosen. But the criticism is rather poor, being mostly a series 
of compliments. What is the force of “although,” p. 125, line 12 ? 
And what is the meaning of ‘‘ He was a staunch admirer of R. B., and 
one who has written the best parody on that poet that we know of, 
commencing, etc.” ? You make a mistake in the name of one of your 
authors. And don’t end with apologies. And a sentence like that on 
page 126, “Opinions . . . decide” has just no value at all. 


A. S. B. L.—The best lines in your verses are probably unconscious 
imitations of ‘In Memoriam.’ The first two lines of stanza 3 are good 
—‘And... Death.” But cultivate asense of humour, or of con- 
gruity so that in future it would be impossible for you to make a verse 
like the first one. 
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BacHEtor.—An old joke, but it seems always to amuse. And your 
version of it is amusing. This kind of fun is in great part a trick, but 
your powers may extend beyond it. You write very well, but why 
do you use “ reluctancy”? Isn’t “ reluctance” good enough ? 


Betsy.—I fear I see little merit in your story. You have hardly 
done the matter of it justice, for it is carelessly written; but the 
incidents are not of interest, and they are disjointed, and form really 
no story at all. The jokes are very feeble. I should advise your 
giving up your literary ambitions until you have undergone some 
training in English composition, and till you have thought and 
observed a great deal more. 

D. M. B.—Very good indeed. Picturesque in its effect. The only 
doubt as to its truth of detail arises in stanza 7, in the appeal of the 
“graceful maiden.” I think you should suggest some particular cir- 
cumstance which would, humanly, account for her desire. 


Dorotuy Foster.—The Tennyson verses are very poor—and are 
they not rather audacious and irreverent? As for poem No. 2, was 
it really grief that inspired it ? Ifso, I should have no right to com- 
ment on the taste it displays. Poem No. 3 is homely doggerel, but 
worth fifteen of the other two. The story is unwholesome, but much 
better than the verse. Your case wants a tonic. I should suggest 
good literature and the study of hard facts. 


E. P.—Exceedingly good. No. 2 is much the best in reality, though 
the other has a more popular subject. You are hardly an amateur, 
but if you want advice at all, I should suggest that you should keep 
sentiment under as much as possible. With you success will probably 
lie in outward austerity. 


Erneton.—The subject matter calls more for criticism than the 
style. The paper is well written. But it seems to indicate a very 
limited acquaintance with the kind of literature it criticises. The 
class you speak of has not been neglected by writers of fiction. In- 
dividual members of it are introduced again and again by novelists, 
¢.g., by Dickens, George Eliot, etc., etc., and nine-tenths of the novelists 
of to-day. That some of the characteristics of the types you mention 
are ignored is possible, but that will remain so till an interpreter arise 
from among themselves. And you make the mistake of the extreme 
naturalist school in supposing that every type of human being is equ- 
ally good for purposes of fiction. Save us from the novels pro- 
phesied in your last paragraph. Any neglect of the class you plead 
for arises from the fact that its members in modern times have drifted 
away from nature, and that it has degenerated more than any other 
into dulness and conventionality. As to the question in your letter, 
the difference between your essay and those contributed tothe journal 
you mention seems not to be one of intelligence so much as of infor- 
mation and training. 

Francis Vitton.—Not a bad imitation of the grandiose style. But 
at times it reads more like a parody than an imitation, especially 
when you fall suddenly from your heights of dignity and allow Atta- 
corae to “shake his fist at heaven.” “Silence” would hardly 
“ smack of the depths of some immeasurable abyss and the solitude 
of impenetrable mountains.” You would probably be better employed 
—though an occasional attempt of this kind is a useful amusement— 
in not imitating, but in searching after your own style, which it would 
be well if you were to make out of a simpler vocabulary than you are 
in the habit of using. Your efforts are far from unpromising. 


Gax.—The sonnet is vigorous, like its subject. Incidents as a rule 
—and your subject may be called an incident—are not very good 
matter for sonnets, and another lyrical form would have been better. 
And one of the penalties of using the sonnet form is that it shows up 
inequalities and irregularities in a merciless fashion, ¢.g., line 2. And 
another is that commonplaces look morecommonplace. There is one 
very happy play upon words in line 7, intentional or not. Is the title 
of the French one correct? Don’t you mean ‘L’Aveu. And isn’t 
there something to be amended in line 3? And the “ Je te le dis 
tout franchement, moi,” sounds like the beginning of a scolding rather 
than a declaration of love. Still, it is a creditable exercise. 


y. \.—Cheapside would be a most unsuitable meeting-place from 
every point of view. And what do you mean by the “ Fleet ”"—the 
prison or the stream ? both now impossible to flock into. These de- 
tails are not unimportant. Your subject is an impressive one, which 
makes your treatment of it regrettable. The metre you have chosen 
is a very difficult one to manage, and nearly every third line is faulty. 
The best reason for changing the metre, and occasionally the language, 
or revising the present version considerably, is that you have made a 
pathetic and impressive subject look absurd, e.g., “By the burdens 
they are bearing they are predestined to woes, Woes from which 
our predecessors might have saved them had they chose.” 


GuILpHALL.—No, 1 is excellent. It has vigorous sound and sense. 
Beware, however, of repeated lines, unless they are very good. The 
others are very creditable, too. Nos. 2 and 3, in which you might 
have been conventional, have fresh images in them, and are evidently 
spontanesus. Nos. 4and 5 are perhaps the weakest. You have good 
reason to persevere. Your verses are healthy, energetic, and free 
from affectations. I am far from applying the name to you you 
suggest. 

J. A.R. G. J.—No. 1. The subject is treated in a-rather original 
fashion, but the verses are not really made yet. You use weak, vague 
words, ¢.g., stanza I, line 3, and stanza 2, line 3. Anddoes the dash 
represent something too dark to be expressed, or only your loss for a 
word? Work at the verses again. As for the other, why think of 
regular metre at all? It has a smack of Walt Whitman as it stands, 
Only it is alittle wordy. And “great billowy creature” sounds 
hardly serious enough for your mood. Alter the first line entirely. 
It recalls something which had best not be compared with yours. 


J. C.—Your prose is better. This specimen of your verse is in- 
teresting, showing your capacity for hearty appreciation, but it is not 


very good verse. When you make such a line as “ We, to be great and 
noble, must be good,” stop for a while, as your inspiration must have given 
out. It is almost unavoidable to use bad rhymes occasionally, but 
once betrayed into the use of one, don’t go on repeating the fault, 
é.g., in stanzas 2, 3, and6. A “seeing seer” is bad, and so is “ retro- 
grade” as a verb. And line 4, stanza 1, has been done to death. 
Perhaps the general fault to be found with these verses is that they 
are too wordy, by which I am far from meaning that you have written 
nonsense, 


Journatist.—Evidently an early attempt, and not very promising. 
As a story it is not satisfactory. But what it most plainly 
shows is the strong need for you to learn to write simple English 
Yours is stiff and roundabout and ponderous and lengthy. “A 
fellow of considerable promise and undeniable potentialities,” 
“dreamy, and given to reverie,” are two examples picked out at hazard 
to show the need for curtailing. ‘‘ Where the outlines of her former 
admirable perspective grew fainter,” if it means anything at all, 
could be expressed in an easier fashion. You speak of “ refractive” 
instead of “refractory,” and from your use of “quixotism” it is 
doubtful if you understand what it means. It would not be amiss to 
write the story again, as it is short, in as simple and straightforward 
awayas youcan. Try to put life into the characters, and either 
omit the conversations, or make them like those of probable human 
beings. 

J. W.D.—Bill’s story is not bad. The dialect points to the pos- 
sibility of a local publication giving it hospitality. Probably you im- 
agined the incident in some definite place. A little local colour would 
add tothe interest. It wants filling up and manipulating. By the 
way, is “ stotter” more forcible than “totter”? The prayer is good 
on the whole, but the first four lines are stiff and clumsy, and ‘' path” 
and “hath” don’t rhnyme—except in the Midlands. The other verses 
begin very well indeed, but the end is too solemn and heavy for the 
light-hearted opening, and line 8 is atrocious. 


K. M.—Id omit the middle stanza of shorter lines. It isn’t good— 
the three last lines are senseless. The others are a little above the 
standard of the average drawing-room song, and might be helped out 
a good deal by music. 


L. E.G.—On the point of sentiment ino fault can be found with 
these verses. It is a very familiar sentiment. The spelling is not 
perfect (stanza 1), and your nominatives have a way of falling out 
with your verbs (stanzas 1 and 2). Making such verses is a very 
innocent pastime, and, 1 believe, when of a slightly more cheerful 
character, they are considerably in demand for the reverse side of 
Christmas cards and other complimentary tokens. 


M. B, C. M.—Ina “Ten Minutes Paper” I would not waste one 
minute in apology. And the culinary figures of speech are too much 
insisted on. The defects of your essay come partly from lack of exer- 
cise in writing. You express yourself crudely, and you state com- 
monplaces and truisms solemnly. Probably the practice of your 
profession will give you experiences worth writing about. Whether you 
will be able to express them adequately can be seen when the experi- 
ences have come more richly. You have hardly enough to say yet. 


M. E.—Some of the “ good-child” phrases would be better omitted, 
e.g., ‘ Please, I'm ready,” ‘“‘ When you're ready,” etc., etc. They spoil 
the verses. You must mend line 3 of stanza 6. The verses are just 
a little babyish, even for babies. But the two last stanzas are good. 
A children’s magazine would be more likely to accept them thana 
compiler of a book of verses. 


NepyaH.—Very good indeed. The only (criticism such a pretty 
fancy calls for is that one has an uneasy doubt as to whose “ fleet 
foot” is meant, and, on page 2, there is an abrupt and unexplained 
change from the conditional to the future tense. 


O. O.—A horrible story! When you serve up horrors again, don’t 
do so with jocular sauce. Try a comic subject, rather. The verses 
are crude and careless enough, but they show some knack of being 
funny. And repent heartily of this enormity you have committed. 


Puritan.—An impressive poem, but just a little obscure. In 
stanzas 1, for instance, there is rather a want of unity. ‘“ Lured 
apace By breezy slope, by subtle charm.” “ Lissom feet,” you are 
evidently fond of, as you repeat it more than once. You might think 
over the phrase again, and “ The saunterer girds his strength of 
thew.” (?) There is a grammatical error in stanza 5. And have you 
a purpose in your change of tense in 7 ? 


Quop Tento Haseo.—Sonnet I. is “smug.” Is Sonnet II. a joke ? 
—*' Churned was the sea; afar the monster splashed.” A sonnet, like 
the equator, should be beyond the region of joking. Sonnet III. “‘ The 
thrill that follows when the fish is fairly caught ”—is that true to an 
angler’s nature? Sonnet IV. contains much comfort for yourself— 
‘‘ What is written never is the best.” But the “halting pen” need 
not so obtrude itself. Some of the other verses are much better, but 
the “ Song,” page 16, is the only one that merits real praise. The two 
poems called “ After Horace” are fair, but don’t again commit an 
enormity like the first Rondeau. What is the meaning of the second 
and third “‘ Adown the Glades ”? 


Transit.—The consent of both author and publisher would be 
necessary. Your translation is creditable, but some of the verses 
towards the end seem a little careless. ‘Splendid Spring” is not 
good, nor is the line beginning “ But with surprise,” etc. 


Vixen.—I should be glad to look at the stories. There is a certain 
“go” in your verses, but they are certainly not beautiful, and the 
metre is simply doggerel. Indeed the account of such a very un- 
pleasant meeting, or parting, could hardly make an agreeable poem. 
Perhaps prose would be a safer medium for your thoughts, But for 
your age this is not bad. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
AsseEY, Rev. C. J.—Religious Thought in Old English Verse ..S. Low 
[An interesting book. The extracts chosen totllustrate the growth of 
religious thought in English poetry are excellent. They extend to 
the poetry of the end of last century, though the title would not lead 
one to expect this. 
Brown, J., D.D.—Sermons, with a biographical sketch by his son 
Maclehose 
[Dr. Brown was minister of St. James’ Church, Paisley. The bio- 
graphical sketch shows him to have been a man of exceptionally 
strong character and thoughtfulness, and this is borne out by the 
selected sermons.) 
Bruce, A. B.—Apologetics, or Christianity defensively _ stated, 
International Theological Library, 106 ....T. & T. Clark 
[Addressed to men “whose sympathies are with Christianity, but 
whose faith is ‘stifled or weakened by anti-Christian prejudices of 
varied nature and origin.’” It contains a criticism of various sys- 
tems and theories that have received support in modern times, pan- 
theism, materialism, deism, agnosticism, etc., with a review, 
historical and critical, of Christianity as affecting man’s whole moral 
and intellectual nature. 


Harris, J. R.—Memoranda Sacra, 36 ... 1 
HEGEL’s Lectures on History of Philosophy, vol. i., 12/- U 
Lippon, H. P.—Sermons, Vol. iv., 2/0 .. 
MACLACHLAN, D. B.—Reformed Logic, 5/-............ Sonnenschein 
MACLAREN, A.—Paul’s Prayers, and other Sermons, 5/- 

Alexander & Shepheard 
[Written in a simple, straightforward style which is particularly 
effective. | 


[Very copious notes, likely to be of service to teachers of similar 
classes. 
sinnoaet Rev. R. A.—Bible Teaching on the Sanctification of One 
[A consideration of the purposes of the Fewish institution of the 
Sabbath and its application to modern life. The case for Sunday 
observance ts very distinctly stated. The conclusions arrived at are 
those held by the majority of orthodox English persons.) 
NELIGAN, Rev. M. R.—The Religion of Life, 2/6........Skeffington 
PELLY, J.—Cross-Bearing, and other Addresses........+ 
Short homilies on religious subjects, originally delivered toa Young 
Voman's Bible Class. 
PENNEFATHER, Mrs.—That nothing be lost. 3/6......+-..+.+.+.Stock 
PENTECOsT, G. I’.—Bible Studies: Israel after the Captivity, Job, etc., 
Hodder and Stoughton 


RENAN, E.—Studies of Religious History, 7/6 .... 

ROBINSON, J. A.—Gospel According to St. Peter, 2/6 ..........Cla 

SCHULTZE, A.—Old Testament Theology, 2 vols., 18/- T. & T. Clar 

Unalism, or New yet Old Christianity, by Unitas, 2/6 ..... casas 

VARLEY, H.—Some Main Questions of the Christian Faith.. J. Clarke 
[short sermons reprinted from ‘The Christian World Pulpit,’ 
dealing with such subjects as ‘Is there a God?’ ‘Are Miracles 
Credible ?’* What is the Church?’ &c., addressed especially to 
young 

Wattace L.—The Boyhood of 
[Zhe story of Cnhrist’s boyhood from a human point of view as told 
wn talks to children. The illustrations are excellent, and for their 
own sake would make the book a favourite.| . 

Weekly Pulpit, vol. v., New Series, 3/6 ..... 

WELLbON, J. E.C., translated and edited by—The Nicomachean 

Ethics of Aristotle, 7/6 Macmillan 
[Mr. Welldon has followed up his excellent versions of the 

* Politics’ and ‘ Rhetoric’? by a no less admirable translation 
of the * Nicomachean Ethics.’ What is especialiy good about his 
version of this and the others is the unmistakably clear meaning of 
his English. He never shirks criticism by using ambiguous 
language. The analysis of the matter of the book is fresh and 
lucid, and the critical notes, though few, are to the point. 

Westcott, B. F.—Tae Gospel of Life, 6/-..............«»Macmillan 
[4 thoughtful and weighty survey of the eternal problems of life 
and an examination of the answers that have been supplied by 
different religions and philosophical systems, especially by 
Caristianity.] 

NEw EDITIONS. 

Jessop, C. M,—Past and Future, S/- Paul 
[Zhus ts a second edition, with addenda, of ‘ Saturn’s Kingdom of 
fable and Fact.’ It is difficult to say whether the old or new title zs 
the less pune of the contents of this eccentric but not uninterest- 
ing book. The writeris mainly interested in the birth of the Soul, 
but most of the work is introductory to that subject, and consists of 


a physical history of the universe, with copious astronomical, geo- 
logical, and zoological 
MAURICE, F. D.—The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament 


acmillan 
FICTION. 
AINSLIE, P.—The Priceless Orchid, /- Low 
ANDERSON, L.—Story of Allan Gordon, 5/- ........ Chapman & Hall 
AusTIN, F. V.—Elsie’s Visit to Cloudland, 3/6 .....eseseeeeees-+ LOW 
AusTIN, J. G.—Standish of Standish, 3/6............. Ward & Lock 
(This story of the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers ts much more suc- 
ces:ful than historical tales are wont to be. The writer is a 
in Pilgrim traditions and history, and has packed a great deal of 
these into her tale without spoiling ‘ Standish’ asastory. Jt is well 
written, and if the old sturdy Fathers are seen through a mist of 
romance and idealism, it is none the worse for that.| 
Barr, A. E.—Preacher’s Daughter, 6/- .......sscecccescsesecess LOW 
Bazin, R.—A Blot of Ink, translated by ‘‘Q,” 5/- .....000++++Cassell 
[See p. ] 
Biack, W.—Wolfenberg, 3 vols., 31/6 LOW 
BLAGDEN, G.—Pixie, or Two Little English Girls in France, 3/0 
Ward & Downey 
Bray, Mrs.—A Troublesome Trio, 2/6 .....+.+s+e00. W. W. Gardiner 
BURNAND, F. C.—The Real Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 5’- 
Bradbury 
BEALE, A.—The Heiress of Courtleroy, 
[A very good story, for the young, of all that comes out of the adoption 
of alittle Irish waif by a respectable London couple.] 
CAPUANA, Upona Time. Fairy Tales. Children’s nt. 
2 nwin 


[This is “a true story of the Greek War of Independence.” /t breathes 
a fine spirit of patriotism, and an uncompromising hatred of Turkish 
rule. Anthza ts a heroine of the noblest kind,and her devotion to her 
children and her country is told with much sympathy, if not with 
very much skill, by Madame Cassavetti. The historical details are 
wanting in accuracy.| 

CLARKE, ap .—The Story of Two Churchwardens, 10/- Skeffington 

CROMMELIN, M,—Love Knots, 3/6 Remington 

Cynicus.—The Fatal Smile, a Fairy Tale, +eCynicus 

DANCER, W.—The Vicar of Ellismond, 6/-..........+eDigby & Long 

"ise a Tale 7 the Down Country, 2 vols. ......se+e+6 Smith & Elder 

ee p. 129 

DovuGLas, R. K.—Chinese Stories ; with illustrations .... Blackwood 

4 amusing stories culled from the thin streamof Chinese fiction. 

hey have been freely paraphrased and manipulated to fit them for 
Western readers. They show the serious Chinaman to be possessed 
of a keen sense of fun. An interesting chapter on Chinese fiction 
precedes them, and they are illustrated in Chinese fashion. 

DovuG tas, Sir G.—New Border Tales, 3/6 We Scott 
[See p. 129.] 

[A story of African Adventure for boys.) 

Ecms.te, T. C.—Those Midsummer Fairies, 6/-..... Ward & Downey 

FENN, G. M.—Weathercock : Adventures of a Boy, 5/- 

Griffith & Farran 

Fishguard Invasion, The, by the French in 1797, 5/-........+.++. Unwin 

[A spirited account of the French landing in Wales from “the 
diary of the late Daniel Rowlands.’’ The narrative is not only 
Sounded on fact, but follows fact very closely, and a fine idea it gives 
one of the sturdy Welshmen and Welshwomen of last century.) 

K.—Maeda: a Tale of the Future, 3/0............Mitchell 

Foster, A. J., & CuTHett, E. E.—The Robber Baron of Bedford 

Foster, J. M.—Passio & Long 
[Commonplace sensationalism. Of course an artist ts the hero. 
Surely the fashion for artist heroes ts on the wane.) 

Fox, C. S. L.—Faithful to the Last, 3/6.............. Digby & Long 
[The beautiful Miss Henshaw loves Lord Dunberry, a verv unsatis- 
Jactory peer. In spite of discouragements, objections, and obstacles 
that would have frightened most reasonable persons, she sticks to 
him through thick and thin, which faithfulness may or may not be 
edifying, but the reader who likes Amelia will end the story, if hz 
erds it at all, with a sigh.) 

GARDINER, H. H.—Pray You, Sir, Whose Daughter ? 3/6 .. Brentano 

GArvock, B. A. L.—Friends for Life, 36 .........0+0++ Glen & Hall 

GORDON, J.—Marionettes, 3/6 .......ssececesesecereeess Gay & Bird 

Goar, A. A.—Chequered Courtship, 6/-........... Digby & Long 

[4x amiable tale to illustrate the virtues of the German character 
and the glories of Wagner. The tone of the virtuous artists becomes 
a ae monotonous in the end, but it is a most well-intentioned 
book. 


UMMING, J. E.—Scripture Photographs, 2/6 ........+...Urummon 
a ELMSLIE, W. G.—Expository Lectures and Sermons, edited by A. N. 
& Stoughton 
Evans, E. E.—A History of Religions, 2/6 ............Sonnenschein 
Evetts, B. T. A.—New Light on the Bible, 
Pepe ‘ FERRARS, M. H.—Religion, a short Homily, from an Agnostic point [Really amusing fairy tales, full of high spirits, and made of the 
OF VIEW £00, wearable miterial which the old fairy story writers knew the 
oe iq [Crude and second-rate thoughts, which seem framed for the purpose secret of. The illustrations by Mazzanti are as amusing as the 
of supporting a cumbersome number of foot-notes and references to stories. | 
literature, second-rate fiction, poetry, and CAREY, R. N.—For Lilias, 6/- Bentlev 
philosophy. 
Harris, J. RENDEL.—A Popular Account of: the newly-recovered 
Gospel of St. Hodder & Stoughton 
ACLEOD, D.—Christ and Society, 3/0 
oS [Short sermons on erage as it affects and as it is evident in 
at * ae modern life. They are forcible and eminently practical intone. One 
especially, on The Sins of Cheapness,” strikes us as admirable.] 
MATHESON, Rev. G.—The Distinciive Message of the Old 
ae McCrig, C. G.—The Public Worship of Presbyterian Scotland His- 
torically Treated, Blackwood 
‘ Ave P i MILNER, R.—Lessons to an Adult Bible Class on the Life of Christ, 
PETRIE, M. L. G.—Clews to Holy Writ, 3/6.... Hodder & Stoughton 
ae An ingenious and admirably planned guide to a complete study 0 
ae the Bible in three years.| 
PIERSON, A. T.—Divine Art of Preaching, Passmore 
ied 
GREET, Mrs.—Story of the Golden Owl, 6/-........ Leadenhall Press 
GREVILLE, E. E.—That Partner of Mine, 3/6 ............ Remington 
Sor GryPH, P.—The Princess of Heliotrspe, or Peer Stummel and the 
[A collection of fairy stories, some of them really amusing, none of 
er them positively the reverse. The illustrations by Miss Grace Trotter 
oe are humorous and spirited, but why are the outlines so obtrusive ? | 
Bsc aca HATHAWAY, J.—A Girl with no Name, 2/6............Digby & Long 
[The retur parent kind of story. It is brightly 
: Se written, and the incidents of the heroine’s life while earning her 
as HENDERSON, F. L.—Was She Right ? 3/6 ...sseseseeeseeeee Masters 
HENNIKER, Hon. Mrs.— Foiled, 3 vols., 
as oe HoFFMANN, E. T. A.—Nutcracker and Mouse-king. Translated by 
Ascott R. Hope. Children’s Library, 2/6 ........ Unwin 
[Full of fun and brightness. It is the younger children this time 
Soe ee that have been provided for by the Lditor of the Library. The 
are particularly good.) 
ING, R. A.—A Geraldine, 2 vols., 21/-...++++++++. Ward & Downey 
eS MARSHALL, E.—Bluebell, a Story of Child-lite Nowadays ......Shaw 
MASON, E. M.—A Life's Labour, 2/- .C.K.S. 
MEADE, L. T,—Out of the Fashion, «Methuen 
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MEADE, T.—Bashful Fifteen, 3/6 Cassell 

MERRIMAN, H. S.—From One Generation to Another, 2 vols., 21/- 
[See p. 130.] Smith & Elder 

commonplace s of profligacy and dissipation, with an edify- 
ing background. The characters are lifeless and conventional, * 
the incidents are told inan energetic style.| 

MONTAGU, J.—Absolutely True, H. Allen 

Nilus. Da Due Signore—The Authoresses of ‘‘ Greystone Grange ’”’ 

Truslove & Shirley 
[This ts a guide-book to the Nile—avery detailed one too, with infor- 
mation about the sights and scenery and even the hotels—in the 
guise ofanovel. The guide-book part is more entertaining than the 
love-story and the mystery.] 

O’ REILLY, Mrs.—The Sound of the Streets, 3/6 ........++.. Gardner 

Ovu1bDA.—The Tower of Taddeo, 3 vois., 31/6 ............ Heinemann 

Parsons, C. R.—The Little Woman in tirey, 26 ........ Drummond 

Payn, J.—A Stumble on the Threshold, 2 vols., 21/- ............Cox 

POLLARD, E. F.—Avive, a Story of Imperial Rome, 2/-.... . Partridge 
[A tale a the persecution of the Christians, for children. 

RAIKES, H. St. J.—Life in Him Yet. Arrowsmith’s 3/6 Series 

Arrowsmith 

“ wearisome story of villainy of a conventional pe. The rich old 

aronet has quarrelled with his well-beloved heir. This gives the next- 

of-kin, @ young army man dee, in debt, an opportunity of playing 

the villain in the matter of the will. The setting is dull, and the 
characters commonplace. 

Raynor, R.—Dick or the Doctor, 6/- ............++..Digby & Long 
[The story of a profligate’s career of dull, sordid sin and misery. Jt 
ty our” ut some of the pictures of Australian life in the book are 

‘orcible. 

L. E.—Captain Januaz, S/- LOW 

RICHARDS, M.—A Brace for the Law, 3/6............Digby & Long 

RICHARDSON, W.—Dr. Zell and the Princess, 3/6 ..........Brentano 

Rita —Asenath of the Ford, 3 vols., 31/6..........+-Griffith & Farran 
[Zhe description of West Country scenery is the best thing in the 
book. For the rest it is a mixture of weak Blackmore and weaker 
Baring-Gould.| 

RussELL, W. C.—My Danish Sweetheart, 6/- ..........++.. Methuen 

Russian Fairy Tales, selected and translated by R. N. Bain, 5/- 

Lawrence & Bullen 

[See p. 129.] 

SAINT-HILaIRE, P.—Jean De Kerdren. Translated by Mrs. Waugh, 


[See p. 130.] 
SERGEANT, A., Caspar Brooke’s Daughter, 3/6...... Hurst & Blackett 
Singularly Deluded, 6/- Blackwood 
STABLES, G.—Born to Command, S/- KS, 
Stories from Black and White, 5/-.......e+0+++++++. Chapman & Hall 
[A —" collection. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Barrie are among the 
writers. 
Tivoxt, a Defender of the Faith, 3/6 .....eee++ee++ Griffith & Farran 
TYTLER, S.—A Morning Mist, 5/- Clarke 
VaNnzeE, D.—The Lynn’s Court Mystery, LOW 
[An —_— story of a country-house party, of hypnotism, and 
murder. 
VIGGARS, jhe Making of Lawrence Westerton, 3/6 
Chapman & Hall 
WELILs, J. C., J.—Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood, 
3 vols., 31 
WHITNEY, Mrs.—A Golden Gossip, 2/6 ......++++++++++ Ward, Lock 
[A charming story for girls or any one else. The narrow, spiteful 
gossip of a little town ts checked and mellowed by the sympathetic 
interest in her neighbours’ affairs of a generous-minded woman, the 
Golden 
Witkins, M. E.—The Pot of Gold, and other Stories, 2/6 


Ward & Lock 
A volume of very attractive stories for children. | 
RIGHT, T.—The Mystery of St. Dunstan’s, 21/-.......000+0+000L0W 


NEw EDITIONS. 


——- revised popular edition of Mr. Black's charming yachting 
story. 

Burner, Mrs. F. H.— 
[A pretty and wholesome story for girls. Why are the illustrations 
so strikingly different in quality ?] 

CRAWFORD, F. M.—Khaled: a Tale of Austria, 3/6 ......Macmillan 
(in Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent and convenient 3/6 series. 

Dickens, C.—Christmas Books, half-crown edition .........Chapman 

Edwin Drood, Macmillan 

Sketches by Boz, Macmillan 
[A special interest attaches to the ‘ Sketches,’ as containing the first 
of Dickens’ published efforts. The editor tells the story of the con- 
tribution of the earlier ones to the ‘ Monthly Magazine’ ard the 
‘ Chronicle,’ and their publication by Macrone. Macrone’s wrapper 
and title-page are reproduced, as well as those of the later Chapman 
edition. dit the illustrations are given, of course. and there is 
nothing that calls for improvement in this excellent edition issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan.) 

Dickens, C.—Sketches by Boz, 2/6 ........++++++...Chapman & Hall 

MELVILLE, H.—Typee, eee Putnam 

RUTHERFORD, M,—Miriam’s Schooling and Other Papers, 

nwin 

This is No. 3 of Mr. Unwin’s admirable re-issue of ‘* Mark 

utherford’s” works. The ‘‘ other papers”’ are on Gideon, Samuel, 

and Saul. ‘ Michael Trevanion’ and ‘ Miriam’s Schooling’ are 

two of those finely executed studies in character in which the writer 
excels. Mr. Walter Crane contributes a frontispiece.) 

RUTHERFORD, M.—The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. Edited by 

Scott, Sir W.—Guy Mannering, A. & C, Black 
IT. of the * Dryburgh Edition” Mr. Gordon Browne contri- 

utes ten interesting sllustrations.]| 

YonGE, C. M.—That Stick, 3/6 ss Macmillan 
[Zo this new edition of Miss Yonge’s recent novel, previously re- 


pen have been added four excellent illustrations by Mr. W. Hen- 
messy. 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
BARLOW, G.—A Lost Mother, 4/0 SOnNEnSchein 
BARRAND, C. W.—St. [nomas of Canterbury and St. Elizabeth ot 
5 ; Historical Dramas, 5/-.............. Longman 
BENNETT, E. M.—The Path of Life, 3/6 ..............Digby & Long 
[Under the headings of Nature, Work, Time, Man, &c., the writer 
discourses of the world and its condition in prosy platitudzs, such as 
“* Great is the value of what saw the Past,” &-., and vacant phrases 
like ** Since ever and for evermore. Amen.” The verse ts not very 
bad, only unnecessary.) 
BRAMHALL, M. St. JOHN—Niponese Rhymes and Japanese Jingles, 
BROWNING, &. B.—Pozms with Memoir, 2/-.......0seeeeeee++ Warne 
BuRRARD, WwW. D.—Out of the Depths, 2/6 See K. Paul 
[The title ts mot very descriptive, but would be so were one word 
of it changed. The poems are certainly about hard matters, such as 
Evolution, the Fall of Man, magnetism, etc., but profundity is not 
their characteristic. The writer’s vocabulary is considerable and 
his seriousness unimpeachable, but this ts more than counterbalanced 
by the essential common placeness of the sentim:nts and the unattrac- 
tiveness of their presentment.) 
Cottines, L. B. M.—A Rhyming Record of English History and 
Other Poems, 3/6 ...c.c.etece-secesesesese Digby & Long 
[We can’t see the use of a Rhyming Record unless it ts to help the 
memory to keep facts, but this Record is hard to get by rote, e.g., 
“* The Scottish Heroes, Wallace and Brave Bruce, Fought a long 
War with Edward. Into use came wind-mills, spectacles, and 
looking-glass. Edward the Second reigned ; it came to pass, &c.” 
But the record has more reason for its existence than the other poems 
in the volume.) 
Danre.—The New Life, trans. by C. L. Norton, 5/-...... Macmillan 
(Zo be noticed later.) 
DANTE, The Purgatory of. Translated by C. L. Shadwell.. Macmillan 
[Zo be noticed later.| 
Dosson, A-—The Ballad of Beau Brocade, Paul 
ne Dobson has selected for this volume eight pieces from ‘‘ Old- 
Vorld Idylis” and “‘ At the Sign of the Lyre.” The scenes are laid 
in the eighteenth century, and Mr. Hugh Thomson's fifty illustra- 
tions are charming. This ts distinctly one of the prettiest, daintiest 


books of the season. 
FARMER, J., edited by—Hymns and Chorales for Schools and 


FERGuSON, G.—Our Earth: Night to Twilight, vol. II., 3/-....Unwin 
[“Mr. Ferguson’s Pilgrim pursues his resolute course. He surveys in 
this volume the Birth of Christianity, Early Gnosticism, the rise of 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, visits the Heavenly shores and inter- 
views spirits. At the end of the volume he ts rather confused by his 
studies and wanderings, and so are his readers. The poem. evidently 
not yet finished, ts amonument of patientindustry. The index under 
such headings as ‘ Angel World,’ * Brotherhood of Worlds,’ ‘ Chaos,’ 
etc., is admirably executed. Such an effort cannot be altogether futile.] 

IRviInG, H.—The Drama, Addresses, 30 Heinemann 

LEADER, E. C.—Stray Thoughts in Verse, 1/6 ........Digby & Long 
[Fifteen little poems of the quality of these seem hardly excuse 
enough for printingavolume. Still thev have novices. They are 
lucid and natural, and express genuine feeling.) 

LyTTON, Earl of.—King Poppy, Longman 
rere ts said to have been the work on which the late Lord Lytton 

estowed most care and affection. Readers will hardly understand 
why. Its a dull poem, but it is exquisitely printed and bound in 
white and gold, and Mr. Burne Fones’ frontispiece and illustration 
are of value and interest for themselves alone. 

McLaren, J. W.—Scots Poems and Ballants.. Author, 177, Dalkeith 

Road, Edinburgh 
[4 book of homely rhymes mostly in the Scots dialect, marked by 
sincerity and humour. What gives the volume a vety real interest 
ts the fact that the writer, with a handful of type only sufficient to 
set up two pages, printed a hundred and fifty copies of his book. 
The result ts in the highest degree creditable to him as a craftsman 
no less than as a verse-maker 

NoRTHALL, G. F.—English Folk Rhymes, K. Paul 

T.—Amenophis and other Poems, 4/6...... Macmillan 

ce p. 122. 

REID, S.—Pansies and Folly Bells, 5/- ....sesesesesesesesess Lsbister 

SAVILL, S.—Songs by the Way..........e0++e0+2-++-bradley, Shiner 
[Very modestand by no means worthless verses, evidently representing 
the leisure moments of a man whois full of admirable sentiments 
on life and nature. | 

Scottish Students’ Song Book, The, 2/6, nett ....Bayley & Ferguson 
[The only fault to be found with an excellent collection of songs o 
all nations ts the inclusion of rather too many inferior and merelp 
local students’ songs.) 

SHELLEY, P. B.—Poems, edited by H. B. Forman, § vols., 25/-.. Bell 

SKRINE, J. H.—Columba, a Drama, 6/-...+.+++.+++++++++ Blackwood 

SpuRGEON, T.—Scarlet Threads and Bits of Blue, 1/- 

Passmore & Alabaster 
[Verses on religious and temperance subjects, written in a popular 
style, and printed, unfortunately for the eyes of the reader, in the 
colours mentioned in the title.| 

TuRNER, H. P.—Harp Tones and Lute Notes.... Brook, Manchester 
(Mr. Turner’s muse ts monotonous. He has evidently a liking for 
poetry and poetical subjects, but hts verses have no vitality about 
them, and tt would be safer were he to give them English . 

Tynan, K., Ed. by.—Irish Love Songs. Cameo Series, 3/6.. Unwin 
[Miss Tynan has been almost niggardly in her selection. One result 
1s the omission of many songs that might with good reason have been 
included. Another is that almost nothing has been included that 1s 
not excellent. Jt is a dainty collection, very graceful, very tender, 
very Irish. As Miss Tynan has culled from a wide field and includes 
recent poems, most readers will find songs that will be new to one) 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Ed. by E. Dowden, vol. 1, 2/6.. 

[Zz Ais edition, to be included im the Aldine Poets, will be completed 
in seven volumes. It will give Wordsworth’s latest text, in Words- 
worth’s own arrangement, all his printed notes, notes by the Editor, 
a chronological table, a bibliography, and a memoir, etc. Vol. I. ts 
excellent in all respects, and contains an admirable portrait of the 


poet.) 
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W. F.—Fritillaries Blackwell, Oxford 
[A thin book of harmonious and very Pag om Eee verses. The 
quatrain to the memory of the late Mr. Nettleship, ‘ Gurnet Mill,’ 
and some of the sonnets show real feeling and talent.} 


NEw EDITIONS. 
GRANT, J. C.—Poenis in Petroleum, 2/-.......+....+++. E. W. Allen. 
The verses are not soinflammatory as the title would suggest. They 
we plenty of vigour and good sense and some picturesqueness about 


them. 

Leyton, F.—The Shadows of the Lake, 7/6 ..............Longmans 
(Mr. Leyton’s verse has received more recognition than that of most 
minor poets, for ‘ The Shadows of the Lake’ ts in its third edition. It 
ts a low-spirited poem, and so are the others following it, but it has 
sense as well as refined sensibility. The present edition is finely 
printed and bound. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


BENT, J. T.—The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, 18/-...... Longmans 
[A complete account of excavation and exploration in 1891. tts a 
most interesting chapter in African history, and treated in a graphic 
style. The illustrations are excellent, many of them taken yo 
photographs by Mrs. Bent, who was one of the travellers. The maps 
and plans, too, are abundant and finely executed. It is certainly one 
of the most interesting books of travel of the year.} 


Brack, H. C.—Notable Women Authors of the Day, 10/6......Bryce 
[A series of papers reprinted from the Lady’s Pictorial, descriptive 
mainly of the personal characteristics and the drawing-rooms of 
various writers of great and little repute, such as Mrs. Lynn-Linton, 
Edna Lyall, Fohn Strange Winter, etc.’ The sketches are accom- 
panied by portraits, which surely do the ladies injustice.) 

BLOOMFIELD, C.—An Old Roman City, a Memorial of the oe 

olmes 
[An account of the Roman antiquities of Silchester, to which is added, 
somewhat irrelevantly, an account oe Jor religion’s sake 
oe MMe the Roman Emperors, and in England till the end of the reign 
of Mary. 

BovRinot, J. G.—Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island of 

[Written by a native of Cape Breton. The island has hada fulland 
varied history, both as Ile Royal and under its present name. This 
handsome folio volume deals with its history, political and social, 
and includes a large amount of independent research on the subject.) 


Buxton, E.N.—Short Stalks, or Hunting Camps, North, South, East, 
CERVANTES, M. de., Life of.—By J. F. Kelly........Chapman & Hall 
CrossE, Mrs. A.—Red-Letter Days of my Life, 21/-..........Bentley 
Dakyns, H. G.—The Works of Xenophon, Vol. II., 10/6.. Macmillan 
[Vol. ZI. of this scholarly translation contains Hellenica, Books 3-4, 
Agesilaus, The Polities,and Revenues. The introduction and notes 
show serious research on the subjects covered by Xenophon. In the 
introduction is a very interesting short essay on Xenophon’s position 
as a historian. 
Davis, R. H.—Silhouettes of American Life, 5/- ............Osgood 
Dosson, A.— a Century Vignettes, 6/-....Chatto & Windus 
Doucuaty, H. M.—Our Wherry in Wendish Lands .. Jarrold & Son 
[This story of awherry voyage from Friesland, through the Mecklen- 
burg Lakes to Bohemia breathes out some of the enjoyment that fell 
to the lot of the voyagers. Jt is a most pleasantly written book, and 
will probably tempt many to try for themselves the perils and the 
joys of the voyage. Some of the pictures are a litile amateurish, 
but they are interesting and numerous. } 
DoveGtas, J.—Bombay and Western India, 2 vols., 42/- ......S. Low 
Eton of Old, or Eighty Years Since, 1811 to 1822, by An Old Colleger, 
& Farran 
[See p. 
FERRAR, N., his Household and his Friends, edited by Rev. T. T. 
FIsHER, G. P.—The Colonial Era in America, 7/6............5. Low 
GLAVE, E. J.—Six Years of Adventure in Congo Land, 7/6......Low 
HAKE, G.—Memoirs of Eighty Years, 15/- ..........0.+..+.bentley 
Hart, A. B.—Formation of the Union, 1750-1829, with maps, 3/6 
Longmans 
Kaunnepy, M. S., Memoir of.—By J. Kennedy, 6/-........-+...Nisbet 
Krrkup, T.—A History of Socialism..........+.++++--A. & C. Black 
[An interesting and sensible book. The early history of Socialism, 
the theories of Proudhon, Louis Blanc, Lassalle,and Marx are dealt 
with in Enough general information ts given to 
tempt and guide the reader to make further investigations for himseif. 
The different socialistic schools of the present day are described, and 
modern tendencies are summed up in the concluding chapter in a way 
which shows considerable observation and much good feeling. | 
KNIGHT, C.—A Sketch by his Granddaughter, A. A. Clowes, : 
ntle 
LA FAYETTE, Madame de—The Princess of Cléves, trans. by T. S. 
Lewin, W.—Clarke Aspinall: A Biography ............E. W. Allen 
[An interesting biography of a man of great individuality. The late 
Mr. Aspinail’s work as a magistrate and philanthropist deserves to 
be widely known outside Liverpool, where it was carried on. In pre- 
senting his life ard character his biographer has depicted a rare wpe 
of 5 sames citizen. The volume contains two portraits of Mr. 
Spt 
MAINE, Sir H.—Brief Memoir, 14/- .....seeeececececeeesesees Murray 
MARKHAM, C. R.—History of Peru, 10/6 ................Gay & Bird 
MARSDEN, K.—On Sledge and Horseback to Siberian Lepers, 6/- 
Record Press 
Morais, Rev. John, S.J.—Historical Papers 
[Papers on the Spanish Inquisition, the Pallium, the Huguenots. etc. 
They are strongly argumentative, and all their conclusions will not 
gain the assent of even tolerant Protestants. But their tone is for the 
most part reasonable, their statements are based on possible readings 
of historical evidence, and it is always well to have ‘‘ the other side”? 
presented as clearly as it is rte 
NEWBIGGING, T.—Coming of the Friars, 2/6..............4... Unwin 
NICHOL, J. P.—Victor Hugo, Sketch of his Life, 2/6....Sonnenschein 


PARKES, Sir H.—Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History, 
2 vols., 32/- 
An invaluable book for the student of colonial history. The Austra- 
ian statesman has sunk his personality as much as possible—which 
will create a further demand for an autobiography—and has 
Jilled his two volumes with a mass of information concerning ad- 
ministration and colonial domestic and social questions. Politicians 
will find them a most useful mine to dig in. The book contains two 
Jine portraits of Parkes in 1854 and ol, 
PASKE, C. T.—Myamma, a Retrospect of Life and Travel in Lower 
Burmah, edited by Aflato, 
POLLARD, A. -—The Jesuits in Poland, 2/6 «Methuen 
RHODES, J. F.—History of United States, 2 vols., 24/-...... Macmillan 
ROwWBOTHAM, J. F.—The Private Life of the Great aap, SJ 
sbister 
(Zhis book is not intended for musicians, but for those persons 
of no particular occupation who care to know how Beethoven tied his 
cravat, what Mendelssohn had for breakfast, and at what hour 
Chopin got out of bed. Over and above these trivialities, however, it 
must be owned that the book contains a certain amount of informa- 
tion of a personal kind, and some musical and literary criticism of 
no great value. Portraits of the musicians are given.) 


_ SAINT-AMAND, J. de—The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis 


XVIII., trans. by E. G. Martin, 5/- .......... Hutchinson 
SHarp, A. M.—The History of Upton Court, of the Parish of Upton, 

SHELDON, M. F.—Sultan to Sultan, Adventures among Masai and 
other Tribes of East Africa, 21/-......e0++eeseeeee+e5aX0N 

SmitTH, G. B.—History of the English Parliament, 2 vols, 24/- 

; Ward & Lock 
SPENCE, Vey Rev. H, D. M.—Cloister Life in the Days of Cceur de 
ion, 21/-, Illustrated by H. Railton ............Isbister 
[Ths is a picture-book with a text very well worth reading. Its 
zdeal descriptions of monkish life at its best are written with a com- 
petent knowledge of the realities and environment of that life. 
Hugh of Lincoln, st. Edmund, the monks of the Grande Chartreuse 
pass before us as living forms. Mr. Railton has done his part well, 

and this “‘ gift-book”’ 1s an ——- ood specimen of its class.) 
STODDARD, é A.—Spanish Cities, with Glimpses of Gibraltar and 
Tales of Adventure and Stories of Travel, 12/6.......see+e00+.9. LOW 
THompson, G. E.—Around the Roman Campagna, 4/6 ......Howell 
WHITMAN, S.—The Realm of the Hapsburgs, Heinemann 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


ALLFREE, G. F., & ScuDAMORE, T. F. J.—Companion to Helps to 
Higher Arithmetic, 2/6 | 
ALLsop, F. C.—Practical Electric-Light Fitting .......... Whittaker 
A practical handbook, with up-to-date information and diagrams. 
t is meant especially for the fitter. A useful chapter, and one of 
great interest to the householder, is on Fire Office Rules and regula- 
tions for Electric-light Installations,| 
ARTHUR, C.—Pharmacopceia of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, x6 


BAKER J. G.—Handbook to the Indez, 5/-.. Bell 
BALL, R. S.—Atlas of Astronomy, 15/- Phili 
BLAISDELL, A. F.—Our Bodies, and How we Live and Keep 3/6 
orison 
Burn, R. S.—The Carpenter and J oiner, 5/- ..ee+e+2++.. Ward, Lock 
Technical Students’ Introduction to Mechanics, 5/- 
Ward, Lock 
Cabinet Maker, The, a Practical Guide to the Principles of Design, 3/6 
_ Ward & Lock 
Cappy, W. H.—Twenty-six Full-size Working Drawings for Wood- 
carvin a y 
CANTILLON’s Essai sur le Commerce, 7/+ 
CHILD, T.—The Desire of Beauty, 
CoLyvER, F.—Treatise on Modern Sanitary A) 
CorrovEr, E.—Gothic Architecture. ited by Walter — 
eeley 
[4 valuable book. The subjectis treated from a French standpoint, 
and most of the illustrations are French. It is, nevertheless, a won- 
derfully complete account of the principles of the Gothic style, as 
exemplified in churches, monasteries, and in military and civil 
architecture. The illustrations ave capital, and numerous enough to 
be a running commentary on the text. The book will be found of 
much interest by architects and continental tourists.] é 
DAN?1E’S by Gustave Doré, with Introduction by 
Je Butler, 7/0... 
[Carey’s translation, bound in handsome gift-book style. None of 
Doré’s illustrations are more admired than those for the ‘ Inferno.’ 
They are somewhat indifferently reproduced, which was perhaps 
bound to be the casein a popular edition at this price. The introduc- 
tion is an excellent one.] 
Dovytz,F.C.—Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric,6/-.. Sonnenschein 
Economic Journal, The.—Edited by F. Y. Edgeworth, 
acmillan 
Among the most notable articles of this valuable review are ‘* London 
‘aterside Labour” by H. Llewellyn Smith, “‘ Government Railways 
in a Democratic State,” by W. M. Blunden, and “‘ Silver in India” 
by F. C. Harrison. Recent economic literature is reviewed by ex- 
perts, and there are some interesting notes and memoranda on the 
Carmaux Strike, the Labour Commission, and the Trades Union 
ENDLIcH, F. M.—Manual of Qualitative Blowpipe Analysis, of. J 
Frito, H.—Romance of Engineering, 3/6 .........++++. Ward, Lock 
GEARY, N.—The Law of Marriage, 12/6 ee -..-Black 
J. E.—The Visible Lockwood 
[An excellent practical handbook of astronomy, with stellar photo- 
graphs and other illustrations. The student will find it a useful 
supplement to the manual he may have in use, as it does not merely 
supply facts, but discusses in an instructive and comprehensive 
fashion the theories which have been supported by well-known 
astronomers. Itis sufficiently technical to be regarded as a serious 
educational work, but itis meant as a popular handbook.] 
HammMonD, W. A.—Sleep, Sleeplessness, and the Derangement of 
Sleep, +e eeMorison 
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HERTWIG, Dr. O.—Text Book of the Embryology of Man and Mam- 
mals, translated by Mark, 21/-............+. Sonnenschein 
Hopees, J. A.—The Lantern-slide Manual, 
Hoskins, L. M.—Elements of Graphic Statics, 1o/- ...... Macmillan 
Lo ty, G., and Goujon, L. G. F.—The Illustrated French Grammars, 
{The main ee between this and other elementaryFrench primers 
ts that it includes pictures to help the memory in retaining the French 
names of the objects indicated. To be of much use these should have 
been far more numerous. Otherwise the book is successful in com- 
bining practice in colloquial French with a knowledge of elementary 
rammatical rules. 
Marsury, M. O.—Favourite Flies and their Histories, with Lig 
MATHEWS, {Diseases of the Rectum, 21/-__ ........Hirschfield 
Maycock, W. P.—Electric Lighting and Power Distribution, Pt. 1 
‘ended Jor the ord 
Intended mainly for students preparing for the ordinary grade ex- 
of Cty and Guilds of Institute. It is written 
in an easy Style, and is very suitable for beginners. The illustrations 
are good, and a useful feature is the questions with ruled pages for 
notes. 
MEtz, B.—New English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary, 2 vols. 
Py Pt. 2, Italian-English, 3/6 
MEYER, J. G. A.—Modern Locomotive Construction, 42/ ....K. Paul 
MuNRO, W.—Leprosy, 3/6 ....scccccccsccccceeceeessOliver & Boyd 
OwEKER, F. B., & WHEELER, S. S.—The Practical Management of 
Dynamos and Motors, 4/6 
PABLO DE SEGOVIA.— With 100 drawings by Daniel Vierge, £3 1 as. 6d. 
nwin 
PrEsTON, F. M.—A Manual of Railway Law ........A. & C. Black 
[A clear statement of the law on the subject, meant for laymen 
rather than lawyers. The appendix deals with changes which will 
come into operation soon, e.g., the L. & N. W. R. Co.’s (Rates and 
Charges) Order Confirmation Act, 1891. This handbook should be 
of real service to business — 
Principles of Pattern Making, The, by a Foreman Pattern Maker 
Whittaker 
[A practical handbook for apprentices and students in technical 
schools. Itis written simply, a good glossary of terms is provided, 
it is very fully illustrated, and engineers’ pattern makers will find 
the book can be used without a teacher. | 
QUILTER, H.—Preferences in Art, Life, and Literature, 21/- 
Sonnenschein 
RENSSELAER, Mrs. S. van—English Cathedrals, 25/- ......... Unwin 
RUSKIN, J.—The Poetry of Architecture, 21/-.........0+.+++.G. Allen 
SCH OFIELD, A. T.—Elementary Physiology, 7/6 ..............Cassel 
SELBY, A. L.—Elementary Mechanics of Solids and 
rowde 
SHAKESPEARE’S Othello. Illustrations and Engravings by L. Marchetti, 
Snow, T., BURNEY, C., & STRINGER, F. A.—The Annual Practice, 
1893, 2 vols., 25/- 
SWYNNERTON, Rev.C.—Indian Nights Entertainment, illustrated,31/6 


Stoc 
TENNYSON’S Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid. Edited by G. C. 

[This ts what a school text should be. The introduction will be found 
readable by young people. Itis not too erudite, but is written with 
Jull knowledge of the sources of the legend. The notes are not too 
lengthy, nor are they forbiddingly etymological. Scholars and 
teachers will probably both pronounce them helpful.| 

THompson, H. M.—The Theory of Wages, 3/6 ..........Macmillan 
[Of real interest, not only to economists but to politicians and intelli- 
gent citizens. Mr. Thompson considers his subject in relation to the 
Eight Hours Question and other labour problems. He is not exactly 
an orthodox economist, but where he assails authority he does so with 
an understanding of the principles on which the authority has been 
built up. Considering the practical questions he is dealing with, he 
is just a little too doctrinaire.| 

Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh, vol. 2, 

New Series, 8/6 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, vol. 17, 1891-2, 8/6 
WAKEFIELD, H. R.—An Elementary Text Book of Hygiene, 2/- 


Blackie 
WIL.LiAmMs, H.—The Steam Navy of England, 12/6 ............Allen 
Witson, A.—Science Stories Osgood 


[Popular papers on scientific subjects. They are written in an in- 
teresting fashion, the subjects including features of plant and animal 
life, the question of food, vegetarianism, the actor’s art among 
animals, etc. book is sure to rouse interest in science amongst non- 
scientific readers.] 
WRIGHT, F.—Man and the Glacial Period, illustrations and maps, 5/- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAYLEY, Mrs.—Home Weal and Home Woe, 5/-..........+++.Nisbet 
Boyp, R. N.—Coal Pits and Pitmen, History of the Coal Trade and 
Ligislation affecting it, 3/6 Whittaker 
City and the Land, The; Lectures, 3/6......cccccccccccccseces Watt 
CLINTON-BADDLEY, Mrs.—A Little Dog’s Diary, 1/6..Digby & Long 
- children’s book, telling of the doings of some dogs and cats and 
uman beings, neither remarkably good nor bad. The illustrations 
by the authoress are fair.| 
Cook, Mildmay, or the Story of the First Deaconess Institution, 3/6 


Stock 
Cox, H., and LAscELLEs, Hon. G.—Coursing and Falconry, 10/6 


Great Poets’ Birthday Album, 3/6............ Eyre and Spottiswoode 
HALL, W. W.—Good Health and Careful Living, 36........Simpkin 
Howarp, C.—Tasty Tit-bits, 1/6............. Record Press 


Oss, S. F. V.—American Railroads as an Investment, 16/-.... Wilson 
Rat’s Plaint, The, an old legend, trans. by A. Little, 5/- ......S. Low 
RoceErs, A.—The Land Revenue of Bombay, 30/-............--Allen 
Shall Girls Propose ? oa & Bird 
Squire Tom, Junr.: A Good Little Book for the Grown-up Boys and 
[Very amusing, but most dangerous in the hands of young folks. 
Lhe innocent commentary on the difference between the rules for 
big and little people is, at least, apt. But the illustrations by the 
naughty boy are delightful, and sure to tickle both young and old.\ 
STREET, J. C.—Sunday Evening Lectures on Popular 
rowde 
Successful Life, The, by an Elder Brother, 3/6.....0.+++++00+. Cassell 
WalteE, A. E.—Golden Stairs, 2/6.........seeeeee++ Lheos. Pub. Co. 
E.—Chimney Corner, Heywood 


Book of Marvellous Adventures, The. Scott Library. 1/6.... Scott 
This, along with another previously published volume of the Scott 
tbrary, completes the text of Malory’s Morte D’Arthur. The 
present one includes the last twelve books. Mr. Rhys has written an 
interesting introduction. 

Child Life Almanack, 1893, by A. M. Clive 
LZhis almanack should hang on the walls of every school-room. 
Besides the usual information about anniversaries, signs of the 
zodiac, the quarters of the moon, etc., it contains really admirably 
selected notes on the flowers, beasts, and birds that may be watched 
or expected at the different seasons. 

CHURCH, Rev. A. J.—Stories from the Greek Comedians......Seeley 
[An excellent addition to Mr. Church’s admirable series of classical 
stories. Aristophanes has been drawn upon largely, while the 
authors of the New Comedy, Philemon, Diphilus, Menander, and 
Apollodorus, have contributed some entertaining stories. The illus- 
trations successfully reproduce the antique spirit. | 

[‘‘ Grid” is a cook of strong opinions, and capable of withering 
scorn for offences against simplicity or common sense or, sometimes, 
Jor those against her own theories. But, onthe whole, tt is a book that 
can honestly be recommended toall housewives, or even bachelors, for 
tts unconventionality and excellent sense.} 

HOWARD, Lady C.—Tasty ‘Lit-Bits and Dishes Dainty, 1/6 

Record Press 
[A wonderful little book. It contains a large number of practical 
recipes, specially meant to stimulate invalid appetites, but most of 
them suitable also for the healthy. Pt, 2 deals with “ Recommended 
Specialities,” and in these days of advertisement it ts well for house- 
wives to have some guide to what is good among the many things 
brought under their notice. | 


“Humour of Italy, The, translated and selected by A. Werner. Illus- 


[A selection from writers o 


¢, jnasing of the ordinary literature that — current in Italy. 


a day’s visit” to the Museum. Its brevity is a real recommendation 


j 


LYTTELTON, Rev. the Hon. E.—Mothers and Sons, or Problems in 
the Home Training of Boys, 3/6 .......+..+++-Macmillan 
[Parents — not agree in all points with the views of the Head- 
master of Haileybury, but they will find plenty of food for thought 
in his book, and boys too will probably be all the better for the parents 
having read it.| 
March Hares and Their Friends, by T. A. .........0seeeeeseeeDean 
[A picture-book full of boisterous amusement.]| 


MAsTERS, E. T.—The Gentlewoman’s Book of Art Needlework, 6/- 


Henry 
[An account, partly historical, of ancient and modern embroidery 
and lace. In the space at her “1h sal Miss Masters is bound to fall 
very far short of LadyAlford in her treatment of the subject, but as a 
popular account this book is very successful. Jew designs given 
are good, but not very well reproduced. It is written in a most 
readable style.| 
MorGan, J. H.—The Epworth League........Champness, Rochdale 
[Zhe Epworth League was founded by the Methodists of the United 
States to promote religious and mental culture among young men 
and women. An attempt has been made to form branches in this 
country, and tt is the aim of this pamphlet to make known its objects 
and give suggestions for further organisation.} 


Nonsense Birthday Book, A.—Compiled from ‘The Book of Non- 
sense,’ etc., by Edward Lear, 3/6 .........0+++e+. Warne 
[This deserves to be the most popular of all birthday books. Jt is 
calculated even to make old folks smile when such a painful subject 
as birthdays is mentioned. As for young — they will feel with 
Mr. Ruskin, that they don’t know any other author to “‘ whom they are 
half so grateful” as Edward Lear.| 
SELBORNE, Earl of ROUNDELL.—Hymns, Their History and De- 
[A beautiful reprint, with additions, of an article from the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, vol. xii. The additions are so important, 
however, as to make almost anew work. The development of hymn 
writing in the Greek and Latin Churches, in Germany and England, 
is traced in an interesting fashion, and the publishers have given the 
book a most attractive garb.) 


| 
representative the Laditor has admitted a good deal of not very high x 
literary but in so has us _ at least an 
into the spirit of the text.) 
Jacoss, J.—Tennyson and In Memoriam.—An Appreciation and a 
[Thoughtful and really valuable contributions to the study of ; 
Tennyson as an artist. the scientific and objective’? 
study of ‘ In Memoriam,’ and the list of imperfect rhymes in it is at 
least a curious example of literary industry. The litile book is 3 
charmingly printed.]| 
LAKE, N.—Daily Dinners, 2/6 Warne 
[A collection of 366 well-selected menus in English and French, with a 
a few notes to explain the composition of some out of the way dishes. a 
It will be found useful for those housewives whose duty goes no further 
than ordering dinner. : 
Leet, W. J.—Treasures of the British Museum, 3d............Curtice 
A brief, popular handbook descriptive of the ‘‘ things to look at in iz 
and the little handbook is likely to be of use to bewildered strangers. ; 
| 
Longmans 
Cox, J. R.—Horses in LOUgIaS 
Davis, H.—Great Streets of the World, 18/-............+++. Osgood 
FOWLER, K.—Echoes of Old 10/6. | 
nvestor’s Review, Lhe, edited by A.J. Wilson, Vol. I., 21/-Longmans 
Mortey, H.—English Writers, Cassell 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between November 15th and December 15th, 
1892:— 

LONDON, WEST CENTRAL. 


1. The Ballad of Beau Brocade, by Austin 
Dobson. 5s. (C. Kegan Paul.) 
2. Eighteenth Century Vignettes, by Austin 
Dobson. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
3. The Memories of Dean Hole. 16s. 
(E. Arnold.) 
4. Student and Singer. Reminiscences of 
Charles Santley. 16s. (E. Arnold.) 
Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 
by Wingate. 21s. (Low.) 
. Extinct Monsters, by Hutchinson. 12s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


LONDON, E.C. 
THEOLOGY. 


1. Bruce, Apologetics. 10s 6d. 
. Smyth, Christian Ethics. 1os. 6d. (Clark.) 
. Stokes, Acts. Vol. 2. 7s. 6d. (Hodder ) 
. St. Peter’s Gospel. 3s. Cambridge. 

. Westcott’s Gospel of Life. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
. Sinclair’s Servant of Christ. 5s. (Stock.) 


(Clark.) 


wd 


PoeETrRY. 


1. Gale, A'Country Muse. Vol, 2. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Nutt.) 
2. Tennyson, Death of none. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 
. Watson's Lachrymz Musarum, 4s. 6d. 


(Macmillan.) 


(Paul.) 
. Meredith, Jump to Glory Jane. 5s. 
(Sonnenschein.) 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 


CHILDREN’s Books. 


1. Henty’s Beric the Briton. 6s. (Blackie.) 

2. Ingelow, Stories told to a Child. 2s. 6d. 
(Gardiner.) 

3. Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 6s. (Longman.) 

4. Indian Fairy Tales. 6s. (Nutt.) 

5. Hope, Storics of the Far West. 


3 
4. Dobson, Ballad of Beau Brocade. 5s. 
5 
6. 


. Tennyson’s Poems. 


2s. 6d. 

(Nimmo.) 

6. Marshall's In the Service of Lady Russell. 
5s. (Seeley.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
1. Memories of Dean Hole. 16s. (Arnold.) 
2. Ruskin, Poetry of Architecture. £1 Is. net. 
(Allen.) 
£43 13s 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 
31s. 6d. 
(Stock.) 
(Virtue.) 


3. Hamerton’s Man in Art. 
4. Swynnerton’s Indian Nights. 


5. Cairo. Stanley Lane Poole. 16s. 
6. Besant’s London. 18s. (Chatto.) 


It would be impossible at this season of the 
year to do justice to the sales of the month by 
the selection of only six books out of those 
issued, Fine and large paper editions still 
command a ready sale in the market, and good 
prices are obtainable. 

Booklets and dainty editions of works 
suitable for Christmas presents sell easily. 
Works by Barrie, Kipling, Lang, Meredith, 
Hardy, and volumes in the Preachers of the 
Age Series are saleable lines. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
1, Mr. William Watson: Lachryme 
Musarum. 


2. Mr. William Watson: Poems. 
3. Sir John Lubbock: The Beauties of 


Nature. 

4. The Novels of Jane Austen. 10 vols. 
(Dent.) 

5. Mr. Austin Dobson: The Ballad of 


Beau Brocade. 
6. Major Wingate: Ten Years’ Captivity in 
the Mahdi’s Camp. 
7. Richard Jefferies: The Toilers of the 
Field, 
8. Mr. Lucy: Diary of the Salisbury Parlia- 
ment. 
9. Mr. Holyoake: Sixty Years of an Agita- 
tor’s Life. 2 vols. 
10. Mr. Ruskin: The Poetry of Architecture. 
11. The Memories of Dean Hole. 
12. Mr. Besant’s London. 
13. Mrs. Pinsent: Jenny’s Case. 


BRADFORD, 


1. Ballad of Beau Brocade, by Dobson. 53s. 
(K. Paul.) 
2..Where Duty Lies, by Hocking. 2s. 6d. 
Warne.) 
3. Green Fairy Book, by Lang. 6s. 
(Longmans.) 
4. City without a Church, by Drummond, Is. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
5. The Four Men, by St:lker. 2s. 6d. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
6 Tennyson's Works—all forms. 


BURNLEY. 

. Waugh’s, Edwin, Works, 8 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each, full sets. (John Heywood, Man- 
chester.) 

2. Lubbock’s Beauties of Nature. 6s. 

(Macmillan.) 

3. Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 6s. (Longman.) 

4. Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 6s. (Osgood.) 

5. Symonds, J. A., The Life of Michel Angelo 

Buonarroti. 2 vols. both L. and S. 
Paper. (John C. Nimmo.) 

6. Ball's, Sir R., Books on Astronomy, pub. 

by Cassell and others. 

7. From Australia and Japan, by A. M. 3s. 6d. 

(Walter Scott.) 


And hundreds of new yearly vols. of 
illustrated magazines, also novels, tales, bio- 
graphy, history, etc,, etc. 


SUNDERLAND. 
1. Boys’ and Girls’ and other Annuals. 
2. Sherlock Holmes. (Newnes.) 
3. Poets of the Century. (Hutchinson.) 
4. Border Edition of Waverley. (Nimmo.) 
5. Burnett’s Dolly. (Warne.) 
7. City without a Church. (Hodder.) 
TAUNTON. 
1. Sit Roger de Coverley, with Thomson's 
Illustrations. 
2. Ruskin’s Poetry of Architecture. 
3. Tennyson’s Poems. 
4. Jefieries’ Toilers of the Field. 
5. Indian Fairy Tales. 


EDINBURGH. 


1. Apologetics, or Christianity defensively 
stated, by A. B. Bruce, D.D. 10s. 6d. 
& T. Clark.) 
2. Public Worship of Presbyterian Scotland, 
by Rev. C. G. McCrie. 10s, 6d, 
(W. Blackwood & Son.) 
3. The Ballad of Beau Brocade, by Austin 
Dobson. 5s. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
4. Notable Women Authors of the Day, by 
Helen C. Black. 10s, 6d. 
(D. Bryce & Son.) 
5. The Wonder Book, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Illu:trated by Walter Crane. 
Ios 6d. (Osgood & Co) 
6. Lachrymz Musarum, by William Watson. 
s, 6d. (Macmillan & Co.) 


GLASGOW. 


1. Dr. Stalker’s Four Men. 2s, 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2. Bruce (Professor), Apologetics. 10s. 6d. 

(T. & T. Clark.) 

3. The Little Minister. 6s. (Cassell.) 

4. The Guinea Stamp. A. Swan. 5s. 

(Oliphant.) 
12s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 
Dr. J. R. Miller. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

7. The City without a Church. Protessor H. 

Drummond. Is. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
ABERDEEN. 

1, Waverley Novels, Border Edition. Waver- 
ley, 2 vols. each 6s.; and Guy 
Mannering, 2 vols., each 6s. 

2. Apologetics, by Professor Bruce, Glasgow. 


5. Ball’s Story of the Heavens. 


6. Silent Times. 


10s 
3. Pansies and Folly-bells. By Samuel 
Reid. 5s. (Isbister.) 


4. Memorabilia of Jesus, by Rev. W. W. 
Peyton. 10s. 6d. 

5. The Guinea Stamp, — Swan. 5s. 

6. The Story of John G, Paton for Young 
People. 5s. 


DUBLIN. 
1. Jesus, All Beautiful. Quarterly Series, 
6s. 6d. (Burns & Oates.) 
2. Irish Minstrelsy. H. Sparling. 3s. 6d. 
(W. Scott.) 
3. Layman’s Day. Percy Fitzgerald. 2s. 
(Burns & Oates.) 


4. Love Lyrics. Katherine Tynan. Cameo 
Series. (Scott.) 

5. Finn and his Companions. (Children’s 
Library.) Standish O'Grady. 

6. Thoughts of Lacordaire. 3s, 6d. 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us by leading booksellers, 


BOOKS WANTED. 


BAILY AND SON, Booxse ters, Crren- 
CESTER, 


Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club Proceed. 
ings, vol. ii., pp. 139 to end. 

Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club Proceed- 
ings, vol iii., parts 1 and 3, and plates 1 
and 2 of Ammonites. 

Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club Proceed- 
ings, vol. i.-iii. 

Wilke’s U. S. Exploring Expedition, Aftlas 
only, 1845. 

Trials of the Mutineers of the Bounty, 1794. 

Forster’s, G., Letter to Earl of Sandwich, 
4to, 1778. 

Trial of the Rev. E. Vale, 1791. 

Trial of Lieut.-Col. Johnson, 1811 (Chelsea), 

Parkinson’s, R., View of Agriculture of 
Huntingdon, 1811. 

Ashmole, Elias, Memoirs of the Life of, 1717. 


THOMAS BROWN AND CO.,, 9, Ray 
STREET, FARRINGDON Roap. 

Critical Commentary, by Jamieson, Fausset, 
and Brown, 6 vols. 

Speaker’s Commentary, with Apocrypha, 12 
vols. in 13. 

Perowne on Psalms, 2 vols. 

Cheyne on Isaiah, 2 vols. 


HENRY DOOLEY, Stockport. 
Portfolio, 1872, vol. iii. Numbers or volume, 
Harz Mountains. By H. Blackburn. 
Scrambles amongst the Alps. Whymper. 
Romance of the Peerage. Craik, 

M.H, GILL AND SON, 50, Upper O’ConneELL 
Street, Dustin. 

Dubliu: Review (quarterly), complete set. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record, complete set. 

Irish Monthly, complete set. 

Dublin Penny Journal, 4 vols. 

F. H. HART, Corrincuam, Hutt. 
Emerson's Essays, first series. Preface by 
Carlyle. John Chapman, 184—? 

JESSE JAGGARD, Houstr, 
City, LivERPooL. 

Borrow (George), any works by. 


Thackeray ” ” 
Lewis Carroll ” ” 
Stevenson (R, L.) ” 


Sets of Scott, Dickens, or Thackeray. 
First editions o: any esteemed authors. 


PAUL LEMPERLY, 111, Water STREET, 
O., U.S.A. 
Le Gallienne’s My Lady’s Sonnets, first 
edition, 


A. M., “BOOKMAN” OFFICE. 
Clarissa Harlowe, last vol., British Novelists’ 
Series. 
REV. W. R. NICOLL, 27, PATERNOSTER 


Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


W. B. Rands’ Poems. Good price. 

R. W. Dale on the Talents. John Snow and 
Co. Good price. 

S. A, Tipple’s Poems. Good price. 

John Poole’s Works, any except ‘Comic 
Sketch Book,’ 

Spectator, 1860-1880. 

Liber Humanitatis. 

Donne’s Works, Alford’s edition. 


ROYAL VICTORIA’ LIBRARY, St 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Winslow’s Way of Pleasantness. 
“ Fulness of Redeeming Love. 
‘ Poor Man’s Best Friend. 
Common Sense Truths. 
Higher Rock. 
” Hurricane Dick. 
DR. URQUHART, James Murray's Royat 
AsyLum, PERTH. 
All bearing on Insanity, Brain Diseases, and 
allied subjects. 
W. J. WOOD, 38, CocHRANE STREET, 
GLascow. 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History, by Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s New Books. 


ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES. 


The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. 


By Baron J. De Baye. With 17 4to steel Plates (containing 114 figures) 
and 31 Woodcuts in the Text. Royal gto, 21s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’ “ JESUS.” 


The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. 


By D. F. Strauss. Translated by Georce Extotr. New Edition, in 1 
vol, With Introduction by Prof. Otto PrLeipERsR (Berlin). Large 8vo,15s. 


Two New Books of Travel. 


1. Sketches of Life and Character in 


Hungary. By MArcaRET FLetcuer. Illustrated throughout by Rose 
Je Quesne, 7s. 6d. 
“ The book is so full of life and of unstudied picturesqueness, the illustrations 
are so admirable in conception and execution, so full of c er and verve, 
tbat we lay the book down feeling, like Oliver Twist, that we want more.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


“ Exceedingly good reading.” —Yorkshire Post. 


2. From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta 


and India). By Epwarp Fully Illustrated. 
VO, 

The author of this work takes India from a new aspect, paying special regard 
to the social—and incidentally political—life and thought of the natives, their 
national aspirations and real feeling towards British rule and towards Western 
social movements, in which latter the author has himself played no inconspicu- 
ous part. 


Tyre New Novels. 


1. Jenny’s Case. By Mrs. Pinsent. Cheap’ Edi- 
tion of this very successful Novel. 3s. 6d. 


’ A Canaanitish Woman: A Novel. By 


Tuomas Duncan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Two New Australian Novels. 


1. Matthew Redmayne. By Ouiver H. Grownen. 
38. 6d, 


| 2. Making His Piles An Australian Story. By 


Justin C. MacCartig. Picture boards, 23. 


New Poetry. 


NEW POEM BY MR. GEORGE BARLOW. 


1. A Lost Mother. With a Frontispiece of Mr. W. 
Bell Scott's ae, after William Blake’s “ There shall be no more death.” 
Fcap. 4to, with Rubricated Initials, antique boards, 4s. 6d. Large-Paper 
Edition (so Copies only), 7s. 6d. net. , 

Mr. StoprorD Brooke, who has read the m in MS., ends a long and 
favourable criticism of it with the words: “I find your poem a very beautiful 
thing. It seems to me as true as it is fair, and as sweetly thought as it is well 
— It A a poem for all who have lost their earthly love to keep by them and 
to cherish.” 

The Scotsman calls it “A poem not unworthy his reputation, but one likely 
to confirm and extend it.” 

** Mr, Barlow is asad singer, but he is amongst those who sing.” —Spectator. 


2. Poems from the German. Texts, with 
Translations by C. M. A1rxman, M.A,, on the Opposite Pages, and Preface 
by Prof. Fispter, Ph.D. Antique boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

“ A miniature gallery of German poetry, to which the critical preface by 

Prof. Fiedler formsa useful guide.”—T7imes. 


“A dainty little volume of representative German lyrics.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


3- Voices from Australia. By Dateand 
Cyrit HAVILAND, 38. 6d. 
“* Many of them possess a considerable gift of expression, and the volume is 


a welcome addition to the poetic literature of Australia.”—Journal of Koyal 
Colonial Institute, 


Latest Additions to the 
Life of Beau Brummell. By Capt. Jessz. 1 


vol. 4s. 6d. net. 


Letters, etc., of Lord Chesterfield. Edited 


by Joun BrapsHaw, LL.D. 3 vols., 12s, net. 


Standard Authors Series. - 
Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE BaRRETT. 4 vols., 16s, net. 


Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 


Montague. Edited by Moy Tuomas. 2 vols., 8s. net. 


First Edition exhausted on Publication. Second Ready. 
A Browning Primer: Being a Companion to the 


Pocket Volume of “Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Brown- 
ing.” By Estuer Puo@se Derries, With an Introduction by Dr. F. J. 
FURNIVALL, 16mo, half-cloth, ras. 


The Bible and Its Theology as Popularly 


Taught. A Review and Restatement. By Dr. G. Vance Suitu. Crown 
8vo, 58. 


Two New YWolumes of “The Dilletante Library.’ 


1. Victor Hugo. J. PRINGLE NICHOL. 22s, 6d. 


| 2. Browning and Whitman : A Study in Demo- 


cracy. Oscar TriGGs. 2s. 6d. 


New Scientific Text-Books. 


Text-Book of Embryology of Man and 


Mammals. By Dr. Oscar Hertwic (Berlin). Translated by E. L. 


Mark, Ph.D. With 339 Figures in the Text and 2 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 
21s. 


Biology Text-Book of Elementary. Adapted for the 
Use of Students for the Examination presented by the Conjoint Board of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. By H. J. Campnett, M.D., 
Senior Demonstrator of Biology in Guy’s Hospital. 136 Cuts. 6s. 


Petrology: Text-Book of. A Description of the 


Rock-forming Minerals and a Synopsis of the Chief Types of Igneous 


Rocks. By F. H. Hatcu, Ph.D., F.G.S., of the Geologi urvey of U.K 
With 8 Cuts. 73.64. °° 


Physiological Psychology: Introduction to; 
By Dr. Tu. Zrenen (Jena), Translated by C.C. Van Liew and Dr. Otro 
Bzysr. With 2x Illustrations. 6s. 

‘We want such a book badly. We can recommend Ziehen as exceedingly 


well adapted to give the student aclear idea of the scope and the methods of 
the new science of physiological psychology.”—Nature, 


The Geographical Distribution of Disease 


in Great Britain. By Dr. Atrrep Havitanp. With 8 Coloured 
Maps. Royal 8vo, rss. 4 


New Educational Books. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader 3 with Notes and Glos- 
sary. By James W. Bricut, Ph.D. (John Hopkins), 6s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, My- 


thology, Religion, Literature, and Art. Edited, from the Ger- 
man ot Dr. Oskar SeyFrert, with Additions by Prof. H. NerTiesuip, 
M.A, (Oxford), and Dr. J. E. Sanpys (Cambridge). Illustrated Secon 

Edition, with new Indexes. 4to double columns, 21s, 


SET BY THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAM. BOARD. 


Cicero’s Pro Lege Manilia, Edited by Rev. 


- Hunter Situ, M.A., First Assistant Master in King Edward's School, 
irmingham. 1s. 6d. 


Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages: 


An Introduction to the Study of Medizval History, for Use in Schools. By 
Auice Gezenwoop (N. Manc. High School for Girls). 2 Maps. 4s. 6d 


Sonnenschein’s Cyclopaedia of Education. 


Third Edition. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


History of the Christian Church, A.D. 


1-900. By Dr. W. Moetter, Translated by ANDREw RuTHERFURD, B.D, 
p. Svo. 15s. 

distinct advance on Kurtz.”—Review of the Churches. 

“In the days when we were divinity students we put our trust in Kurtz. 

This confidence is now numbered among our early illusions: there is Moeller 
to flee to and be secure.”—Afodern Church. 


Parallel Grammar 
Greek Grammar (Accidence). By Prof. E. A. 


SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, (Oxon.). 2s. 


Third Latin Reader and Writer. By C. 


. Dix, M.A. (Oxon.). 2s. 


Third French Reader and Writer. By 


L. Barbe, 2s, 


Series.—NEWEST VOLUMES. 


Spanish Grammar. By H. B. Crarxz, M.A 
(Oxon.), Taylorian Scholar in Spanish, 48. 6d. . 


First Spanish Reader and Writer. By the 

ame. 2s. 
Also a NEW EDITION of the FIRST GERMAN READER and WRITER 
R and 


s. d an ENLARGED EDITION of F 


A SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 


ADZUMA; or, The Japanese Wife: 


A PLAY. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C,LE., C.S.L., Author of “The 


Light of Asia,” “ Potiphar’s Wife,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and A, E. T. Watson. 


Coursing and Falconry. By Harding Cox and 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations 


in the Text by John Charlton, R. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed. 
Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: Being 
a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and 
Mensuration of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan, and § Maps and 
Plans, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 


Homer and the Epic. By Andrew Lang, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, gs. net. 

*,” An Edition on large paper, consisting of 107 Copies, will also be 

printed. Price on application to the Booksellers. 


Fifty Years in the Making of Australian 


History. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 


South Wales, 1872—5, 1877, 1878—9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 


The Land of Home Rule : An Essay on the History 
and Constitution of the Isle of Man. By Spencer Walpole, 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of “A History of 

England from 1815—1858.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Old and New Astronomy. By Richard A. Proctor 


and A, Cowper Ranyard. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations, 
in the Text. 4to, 36s. 


*,* The Issue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13 
oy er rice 1s., now ready. Cases for Binding can be had through 
all Booksellers. 


The Creed or a Philosophy. By the Rev. 
Thomas Mozley, M.A., Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel Col- 
lege,” etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


_ THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 
Some Lights of Science on the Faith: 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. 
Alfred Barry, D.D., Canon of Windsor and Primate of Australia. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 


Introduction to the Science of Religion. By 
F. Max Muller. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Other Worlds than Ours; The Plurality of 
Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
By Richard A. Proctor. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth. Familiar Essays 
on _— Subjects. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
3s. . 


In the Carquinez Woods; On the Frontier; By 


Shore and Sedge. Three Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Keith Deramore. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


Crown 8vo. [Jun February. 
A Moral Dilemma. By Annie Thompson. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


The Mischief of Monica. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “Mr. Smith,” etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Down Your Arms”? : The Autobiography 

ef Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von Suttner. Translated by 
T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Baroness Suttner’s object in this story is to awake the attention 
of all thinking persons to the evils of war and to the possibility of 


finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration 
tribunals and mutual disarmament. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


. 


Books for School Prizes. 


WORKS BY GEORGE BORROW. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Bible in Spain: or, The Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scriptures inthe Peninsula, By Gzorce Borrow. Portrait. 


Lavengro: The Scholar, The Gypsy, and the Priest. By Grorce 
Borrow. 


The Gypsies of Spain: Their Manners, Customs, Religion, 
and Language. By Greorce Borrow. 
Romany Rye: A Sequel to “Lavengro.” By Gzorce Borrow. 


Wild Wales: Its People, Language, and Scenery. By Grorce 
Borrow. 


Ocean Steamships: A Popular Account of their Construction, 
Development, Management, and Appliances. By Various 
Writers. Beautifully Illustrated, with 96 Woodcuts, Maps, etc. 
Medium 8vo. 12s, 

Jasmin : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By Samuet Smites, LL.D, 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Historical Introduction to the Study of the 
Books of the New Testament. By Grorce Satmon, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, Fifth Edition. Post $vo, 9s. 

A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World inH.M.S. 
“ Beagle.” By Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. With Views of the 
Places and Animals described, by R. T, Prircnerr, Maps and 
100 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s. 


The Cruise of the *‘ Marchesa” to Kamschatka 
and New Guinea. With Notices of Formosa and the Islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. By F, H.H.Guittemarp. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, 


The Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands of Scotland. By Cuarres St. Jonn. 70 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. 


The Railways of England. By W.M. Acworrn. With 
50 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 
The Shoemaker of Banff : Life of Thomas Edward, Scotch 


Naturalist. By Dr. Smizes. Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
6s. 


The Baker of Thurso: Life of Robert Dick, Geologist and 
Botanist, By Samuet Suites, LL.D, With Portrait and 50 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s. ‘ 

Lives of the Engineers. Comprising a History of the 
Steam Engine and Locomotive. By Samuet Sixes, LL.D. With 
Portraits and 340 Woodcuts. Five vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

Contrnts : I. Vermuyden, Myddelton, Perry, Brindley. II. Smeaton 

and Rennie. III. Metcalfe and Telford. IV. Boulton and Watt. V. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 


Autobiography of James_Nasmyth, Engineer. 
(Edited by S. Smires.) With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Benedicite; or, The Song of the Three Children. 
Cuapiin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Invisible Powers of Nature. Some Elementary 
Lessons in Physical Science, Heat, Light, Sound, Gravitation, 
Solids, Fluids, Electricity, Magnetism, etc. By E, M. Cartiarp. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


Electricity : the Science of the Nineteenth Century. A Sketch 
for General Readers, By E. M. _IIlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


Lady Dufferin’s Journal of Vice-Regal Life in 
India, during the years 1884-1888. Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Lady Dufferin’s Canadian Journal, 1872-1878. 
Extracts from Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was 
Governor-General. Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 12s. 


Lord Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 
An Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and 
Spitzbergen. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Du Chaillu’s Adventures in the Great Forest. 
of Equatorial Africa and the Country of the Dwarfs. 90 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


f David Livingstone. 
and Map. Post 6s. 


Dr. Livingstone’s Popular Account of Travels 
and Adventures during Two Expeditions in Africa, I. 1840-54. 
II. 1858-64. With 60 Illustrations. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each. 


Miss Bird’s (Mrs. Bishop’s) Travels and Adven- 
tures. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
1. The Sandwich Ielands. 7s. 6d. 
‘2, The Rocky Mountains. 7s. 6d. 
3. Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 7s. 6d. 
4 The Golden Chersonese. 14s. 
Five Years’ Adventures in South Africa. 
Gorpvon Cumminc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


By Dr. Cuitp 


By W. G. Brarxtz, D.D. 


By R. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Ready this Day. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 


And Other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


DARK: A Tale of the Down Country. 


2 vols., post 8vo. 


lished during the present season.” 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Slave of the Lamp,” “ Young Mistley,” etc. 2 vols., post 8vo. 


lilustrated London News.—“ The book is a good book.” 
and White.—“ Mr. Merriman has uadeniable talent for social descrip- 
on and satire.” 
Re Journal.—“ A remarkable book, and one that should on no account be 
ssed. 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SCOTT'S “ FORE- 
GLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 
Just Published. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY: 


Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHar.es Newton 
OTT. 


Ready this Day (Sixpence). New Series, No. 116, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for February, 
containing ‘‘MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of Mehalah,” ‘‘Court Royal,” etc., to 37— 
“NATURE STUDIES,” by A Son or THe MArsues—* MARY ”—“ CY- 
CLOPS IN LONDON” — “STRANGERS, AND TAKEN IN” — 
“Mt MORY.” Unpublished Poem by CHarLotte Bronte—* HATESU” 
—*THE COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matri- 
mony,” “ Heaps of Money,” etc., Chaps. 29 to 32. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKES NOW READY. 
By Mr. PEMBERTON. 


THE LIFE OF T. W. ROBERTSON, 
Author of “ School,” “Caste,” etc. By THomas EpGar PEMBER- 
ton, Author of “The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.” With 
eng. Fac-simile, and other Illustrations. In 1 Vol., demy 

vo, 14s. 


By Mr. TORRENS. 


TWENTY YEARS OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LI®H. By Wittam McCuttacn Torrens, 
Author of “The Life of Lord Melbourne.” In 1 Vol., demy 


8vo, 
By Dr. FLAGG. 


INGTON ALLSTON, A.R.A. By Dr. J.B. Fracc. With 
Portrait and 17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintings. In 1 Vol., 


BARKER 
y Mr. 


WANDERINGS BY SOUTHERN 


WATBHRS. Riverside Rambles in’ Aquitaine. By E. 
Harrison Barker, Author of “ Wayfaring in France.” With 
Illustrations. In 1 Vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


By Mr. WORSFOLD. 


A VISIT TO JAVA. With an Account 


of the Founding of Singapore. By W. Bastt Worsrotp. With 
Numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. In 1 Vol., 
demy 8vo, 14s. 
; TWO NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. By 


Freanor C, Price, Author of “ Red Towers,” etc. In 3 Vols., 
crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By 
pane of “The Dailys of Sodden Fen,” In 2 Vols., 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Buruincton Street. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


Time’s Revenges. By Davin Curistizc Murray, Author of 
“ Joseph’s Coat,” etc. 3 vols. 


The Master of St. Benedict’s. By Atay Sr. Avusyn, 
Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” etc. 2 vols. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of 
“Molly Bawn.” 2 vols. 

A Family Likeness. By Mrs. B. M. Croxer, Author of 
“ Diana Barrington,” etc. 3 vols. Second Edition. 


Mrs. Juliet. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, Author of “Thornicroft’s 
Model.” 3 vols. 

Geoffory Hamilton. By Evwarp H. Cooper. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Rujub, the Juggler. ByG.A. Henry. 3 vols. [Shortly 


The Wandering Jew: 4 Poem. By Roserr Bucnanan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Eighteenth Century Vignettes. By Austin Dozsoy, 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Four Frenchwomen: By Austin Dozson. A New Edition, 
with 4 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION OF WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

The Life of the Fields. ) A New Edition of these 3 Books is 


now in the press, printed on hand- 
Nature Near London- made paper, and bound in .buck- 
The Open Air. ram, gilt top, 6s. each. . 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. By 
Puit Rosinson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shorily. 
Also, uniform, by the same Author, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 


The Poets’ Birds. | The Poets’ Beasts. 


Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C. F. Gorvon Cun- 
MING. A Edition, with 28" Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. By Cuances Reape. 
With an Introduction by Water Besant. Elzevir Edition. 
4 a post 8vo, each with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt top. 

set, 


The Thousand and One Days: Persian Tales. Edited 
by Justis H. McCartuy. With’ Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each Volume by Srantey L. Woop. 2 vols., crown 8vo, half- 
parchment, 12s. 


Songs and Sonnets. By Matuitve Buinp. Pott 8vo, white 
and gold, 5s. [ Shortly. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The Dream, By Emue Zora. Translated by Etiza E. Cuase, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by GeorGres JEANNIOT. 
The Downfall. By Emute Zora. Translated by Ernest E. 
VizereLLy. Third Edition. 
Blood-Royal. By Grant Atten, Author of “The Tents of 
em,” 


Susy. By BrerHarre. With a Frontispiece and Vignette by 
CurIsTIE. 


A Soldier's Children. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH-: 
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| 
| 
THE TIMES’ opinion This tale of the Down Country is in several 
respects remarkable. .. . . The author has the — of recording the lan- , i 
pusge and life of the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in itself should | ; 
enough to lift the book into notice.” | (6c 
THE OBSERVER.—"\{ the author is a new writer—which we are strongly | [iis 
inclined to doubt—a bright star has appeared upon the litera horizon, tor ea 
‘Dark’ is one of the three or four finest works of fiction that has been pub- - 1 
| 
$ 
| 
} 
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CHRISTIANITY. By Unitas, M.A. The Unal Principal, which is the 
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CHEAPER EDITION. In cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
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